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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Irish Minstrelsy ; or, the Bardic Remains of 
Ireland : with English Poetical Translations. 
Collected and edited, with Notes and Illus- 
trations, by James Hardiman, M.R.I. A. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. Robitis. 

Ir is refreshing to us—as the Edinburgh Re- 

view was wont to say in the days of its fresh- 

ness—it is indeed most refreshing to us to meet 
with an original publication. 

This is a work for which the ingenious 
historian of Galway deserves well of his coun- 
try; and which we hail with cordiality, not- 
withstanding the violent party-feeling of the 
editor peeps: out here and there most imperti- 
nently in. the notes —and who. will have it, 
and from the well-known documents in the State 
Paper Office, too! that the Gunpowder Plot 


was the contrivance of Cecil (vol. ii. p. 168), | 


and that Father Garnett was, of course, an 
innocent and much-injured person ; — that, in 
short, all Jesuits and Catholics were simple- 
hearted, pious, and poetical people; while all 
Orangemen and Protestants were tyrants, 
murderers, monsters, and a disgrace to human 
nature. With, the exception of this blot, which 
is the more to be regretted as Mr. Hardiman’s 
subject called not for the introduction of 
angry politics, these volumes, full of new and 
interésting matter, to the English reader in 
particular, must be most favourably received 
by all classes. 

The truth is, we are yet wofully deficient in 
our knowledge of the best parts of Irish litera- 
ture and history: the former has been much 
neglected, the latter miserably deformed. Of 
late, instances of a finer taste and a juster 
spirit have not been rare ;.and we look forward 
to a brighter day from the dawning we have 
seen. These volumes are with great propriety 
dedicated to Mr. Spring Rice ; a man of accom- 
plished mind, and a true friend to Ireland, 
without that Irish violence of love which is too 
often fatal to the objects of affection. 

An Introduction casts.a glance over the 
most remote traditions of Irish Pagan poetry, 
and deduces the annals of the harp and song to 
the present day, referring a good deal to Dr. 
O’Conor’s learned work, printed at Stowe, 
which we have never had the good fortune to 
see. From these stores the present selection 
has been made, and translations given by the 
late Thomas Furlong, Mr. H. G. Curran, Dr. 
Hamilton Drummond, Mr. D’Alton, Mr. E. 
Lawson, and others; of which translations we 
may truly state that they are generally excel- 
lent, some of them surprisingly faithful, few 
in which the sense has been missed, and a con- 
siderable number where it is expressed more 
ereany en literally. The genius of 

r. Furlong, one of the principal contributors, 
we do not estimate so extravagan 
Hardiman ; though we did think so highly of 
it a$.to rescue his memory from inattention 
by inserting a biographical sketch of him in 

Literary Gazette, where it will be found at 
page 540, No. 552, in the year 1827. There 





are, however, many beautiful compositions 
from his pen in these volumes; to which our 
future pages shall do justice. Pass we, in the 
mean time, to the second division of Mr.. Hardi- 
man’s delightful: labours, “* The Remains of 
Carolan,’ who was born about 1670, in the 
county of Meath, and died in 1738. The 
author’s account of the latter event, and his 
note on Goldsmith, (one of the brightest stars 
of Ireland), will afford a taste of his qualities. 
“ Thetime,” he says, ‘was now drawing nigh 

when Carolan was himself to become a subject 
for the elegiac muse. In the year 1737, his 
health, which had been long declining, gave 
evident symptonis of approaching dissolution. 
At Tempo, finding himself growing weak, he 
resolved to proceed to Alderford, the house of 
his old and never-failing friend and patroness, 
Mrs. M‘Dermott, who, though then nearly in 
her eightieth year, enjoyed excellent health and 
spirits. By her, in his youth, nearly fifty years 
before, he was supplied with his first harp and 
his first horse; and to her, in the decline of 
life and health, he turned for a sure asylum, 
and a kind and affectionate reception. Having 
composed his * Farewell,’ to Maguire, he pro- 
ceeded on horseback to his friend Counsellor 
Brady’s, near Balinatnore, in Leitrim, where 
he rested for a few days. He then continued 
his journey, accompanied by several of the 
neighbouring gentry, and a concourse of the 
country people, among whom he was always 
held in the highest veneration, towards Lahire, 
the seat of Mr. Peyton. Here he stopped for a 
few raoments, and, with tears, took leave of his 
friends. During the remainder of his journey, 
it is not improbable that his mind was occupied 
by thoughts somewhat similar to those after- 
wards expressed by his countryman, Gold- 
smith :* — 

* In all my wand'rivgs round this world of care, 

In all my grief (and God has given my share,) 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last.’ 
At Alderford he was received with the warmth 
and welcome which have ever characterised 
Irish friendship. After he had rested a little, 
he called for his harp. _ His relaxed fingers for 
a while wandered feebly over the strings, but 
soon acquiring a momentary impulse, he played 
his well-known ‘ Farewell to Music,’ in a strain 
of tenderness and feeling, which drew tears from 
the eyes of his auditory. This was his last 
effort. Nature was subdued; and the dying 
bard was carried in a state of exhaustion to his 
room. He lingered for some time. The woman 
who attended him, and who lived until about 
the year 1787, used to relate, that to revive or 


* «« Oliver Goldsmith was born, and until his fifteenth 
year resided, not far from whereGarolan spent the greatest 
part of his life. Although but ten years old 2t the death 
of the bard, it is evident that he was well ac,vainted with 

and character. i 


tly as Mr. | from 


i in tis works 5 and which, if really written 
smith, confers no great credit on his memory. Thi 
ingenious marPwas descended from one of our ‘ clerical 
families,’ who were generally a prejudiced class; and his 
historical works, at least, prove t he never entirely 
laid aside the pean of early education.” Oh dear, 
for prejudice!!! 


os eae 

stimulate decaying nature, he was occasionally 
indulged with a taste of his favourite beverage, 
Usquebaugh. His natural vivacity and good 
humour never forsook him. A few hours be- 
fore his death, while in the act of stretching 
forth his hand for the cup, as he humorously 
said, to give it his farewell kiss, he rolled out of 
bed on the floor. The female attendant alluded 
to, stated that after she had replaced him, he 
observed, with a smile, ‘ Maudy, I often heard 
of a person falling when going to the field, but 
never knew one to fall while lying but myself.’ 
His last moments were spent in prayer, until 
he calmly breathed his last. When his death 
was known, it is related that upwards of sixty 
clergymen of different denominations, a number 
of gentlemen from the surrounding counties, 
and a vast concourse of country people, assembled 
to pay the last mark of respect to their favourite 
bard. All the houses in Ballyfarnon were occu- 
pied by the former, and the people erected tents 
in the fields round Alderford House. The harp 
was heard in every direction. The wake lasted 
four days. On each side of the hall was placed 
a keg of whisky, which was replenished as 
often asemptied. Old Mrs. M‘Dermott herself 
joined the female mourners who attended to 
weep, as she expressed herself, * over her poor 
gentleman, the head of all Irish music.’ On 
the fifth day his remains were brought forth, 
and the funeral was one of the greatest that for 
many years had taken place in Conaught. He 
was interred in the M‘Dermott Roe’s vault, in 
their chapel, at the east end of the old church 
of Kilronan. On opening the grave in 1750, 
to receive the remains of a Catholic clergyman, 
whose -dying request was to be interred with 
the bard, the scull of the latter was taken up. 
The Hon. Thomas Dillon, brother to John, 
Earl of Roscommon, caused it to be perforated 
a little in the forehead, and a small piece of 
riband to be inserted, in order to distinguish it 
from similar disinterred remnants of mortality. 
It was placed in a niche over the grave, where 
it long remained an object of veneration, several 
persons having visited the church for the sole 
purpose of seeing this relic of a man so univer- 
sally admired for his musical talents. At length, 
in the year, 1796, it disappeared. A person on 
horseback, and in the garb of a gentleman, but 
supposed to have been a northern Orangeman, 
came to the church, and desired to see it. It 
was brought from the niche, and, watching his 
opportunity, he discharged a loaded pistol at it, 
by which it was shattered to pieces.* Then, 

* «« Notwithstanding this act, atid although the people 
of Kilronan shew some fragments which assert to be 
those of the scull, yet it is confidently stated that it may 


be seen, perfect entire, in the museum at a 
well, county F » having ae to Sir 
John Caldwell ben aay hens | tgent Reynol 7 
who took it irate from Kilronan for Tpose. 
This, however, ma‘ doubted. Mrs. M 

sister of Mr. Reynolds, does not believe it, never having 
heard it mentioned in her family until lately; and thinks 
it must be some other » which her brother, 
who was a facetious g on the connois- 
seur, by way of joke, for that of lan. A cast of the 
Castlecaldwell relic is about being sent to the phrenolo- 
gists of Edinburgh; but, probably, the portrait prefixed 








to this volume prove more satisfactory to those 
gentlemen,” 
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damning all Irish papists, he rode away. Some rt. hee aes 


neighbouring gentlemen pursued him as far as 
Cashcargin, in the county of Leitrim; and from 
their excited feelings at the moment, it was 


** Dear maid, thou hast left me in anguish to smart, 
. death, pierce my love-stricken m: 
eart ; 
Thou flower of Tirerell, still, still must I pine 
Oh! where, my O’Malley, blooms 


beauty like thine ? 


perhaps fortunate that he escaped. This brutal | On a mild dewy morn in the autumn I rov’d, 


graced this unhappy country.” 
Of the portrait alluded to in the preceding 
note, and an engraving from which is an ap- 


act could be perpetrated only through the de- | }strayd or the pathway where stray'd my belowd. 
moniac spirit of party rage which then dis-| But the 
The sunbeams are beauteous when on flower-beds they 


play, 
And sweet seem young roses as they bloom on the spray; 
The white-bosom’d lilies ” 


Sena gate yy od mes 
I had there I must prize to the last. 


thrice lovely we call; 


propriate frontispiece to this work, we find the | put my true love is brighter, far brighter than all. 


following history :— 
“ Dean Massey (the dean of Limerick, whom 


I’m young, and a bridegroom soon destin’d to be, 
But short is my course, love! if bless’ not with thee: 
by Rath-leave shall I stray, 


r isi in 1721,) wishing to retain | On Sunday, at dusk, 
Canela seins a ») mB May I meet thee, my sweetest, by chance on the way ? 


some memorial of a man whose genius and 
amiable manners excited at once his admiration 
and esteem, caused this portrait to be painted 
by a Dutch artist, who was then in the neigh- 
bourhood. It continued in possession of the 
family until the death of the late General 
Massey, who prized it so highly, that he car- 
ried it with him wherever he went. Upon his 
death, in Paris, in 1780, the picture was 
brought back to Ireland; and, in 1809, was 
sold to the celebrated Walter Cox, editor and 
ublisher of the Irish Magazine. Mr. Cox 

len afterwards presented it to Thomas 
Finn, Esq. of Carlow, that excellent and pa- 
triotic gentleman kindly communicated it to 
the writer, who expressed a desire to have it 
engraved and preserved as a national relic. 
With that view, he caused an accurate copy to 
be taken, which he presented to an ingenious 
Dublin artist, Mr. Martyn, on the sole con- 
dition that it should be well engraved. Mr. 
Martyn published his engraving in 1822, (of 
the same size as the original, which is painted 
on copper, about 8 inches by 6,) and dedicated 
it to the Marquess Wellesley, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. George Petrie, Esq. of 
Dublin, whose acquaintance with the history 
and antiquities of this country is, perhaps, only 
surpassed by his knowledge of the arts of 
painting and sculpture, in which he so emi- 
nently excels, thinks it probable that the ori- 
ginal portrait was painted by Vander Hagen, a 
distinguished Dutch artist, who was at that 
time in Ireland.” 
Of Carolan we shall only add Ritson’s testi- 
mony, that he was a true representative of the 
Trish bards; and one this memoir of him is 
pleasant enough, notwithstanding its party per- 
versions, we could well wish to see another, 
which should not forget, for example, the 
poet’s celebrated distich on a gen 6 
butler, who had displeased him by want of the 

genuine Irish virtue, hospitality— 
Foro surly dog would let nobody in 
The poems are printed in the Irish language 
and type on one page, and the translation op- 
posite. The following (by Furlong, from Ca- 
rolan,) will remind our readers of the living 
lyrist of Ireland :— 
** The Cup of O' Hara. 
Oh! were I at rest 


Amidst Arran’s green isles, 
Or in climes where the summer 


O’F linn! 


Might come at a call, 
Still, O’Hara’s full i 
I would prize mote all. 


But why would I say 
That my choice it must be, 

When the of our fathers 
Hath lov'd it like me: 

Then come, jolly Tu: . 
Where friends may be Hy 


And our Kian we'll pledge, 
As that cup goes aronnd.” 


Bridget O’ Mailey (by the same) is another 


favourite with us. 


{n gloom and in sorrow my days must go by. 
At night on my pillow in jm I sigh ’ 


there— 
Oh! when comes my lov’d one, that pillow to share ?” 


ing, 
music. 


of Mag 
North 


music. 


their northern relatives. * * Of thes 


as the ‘ Battle of 
aber.’” 
to Carolan. 


by the best authority. 


buted to him ; how truly I know not. 
however, been considered worth preserving. 
** Oh, King of wounds! oh, Son of heaven! who died 
Upon the cross, to save the things of clay— 
Oh, thou whose veins pour’d forth the crimson tide, 
To wash the stains of fallen man away ; 
Oh, thou whose heart did feel the blind one’s spear, 
While down to earth the atoning current flow’d ! 


Dan gain Lord, thy creature's to hear ! 
Shield me, and snatch me to thy bright abode.” 


he was, at any rate, a wet one. 


caoine: it is entitled, “ Elegy on the Death 
Denis Mac Carthy.” 


“* The sigh and wail of Inisfail! her hero is no more 


The lord of vast and rich domains—unutterable wo/ 








Hope > not—peace comes not—sleep flees from me 


for sanctity and music, and could spare libe. |‘ . 
rally of both, yet our countrymen ever felt it begins. 
indignant at the unacknowledged appropriation 
of many of their favourite saints and airs by 
e. 
two, from their celebrity, deserve particular | 
notice, viz. ‘ Planxty Davis,’ since well known | 
Rillicranky,? and a prelude 
to the breach’ of Aughrim, universally ad-| 
mired, under the name of * Farewell to dias 


But let us leave literary, and, what are worse, 
musical disputes ; and return, for a short space, 
Mr. H. says: “ that Carolan was 
a man of irreproachable morals, and even of a 
religious turn, we have been already assured 
The following little 
prayer, or rather pious stanza, has been attri- 
It has, 


In spite of this, however, we see sufficient proof 
in the biography, that if Carolan was a saint, 


Our next quotation is a epg oy fw -or 


In the cold clay the good, the great, lies weltering in his 
gore: 
Ah fatal shot ! each noble stem with him is now laid low, 


TT CD 
Wo wide and wild through Muskry’s vales! beneath the 


oss-gray stone, alone; 

The prince of Cashel’s regal branch lies an 
His keen-edged blade in battle’s front fi withering 
, 


lightnings round; nowned ! 
His matchless might and hardihood be evermore re- 


Renowned, conspicuous in the van, while trumpets (me: 


to S, arms : 
Waved his bright crest, till death's sad hour invincible in 
Yet mercy stayed his conquering hand, still generous and 


just,— 
Alas! our stately pine lies stretched in ruin on the dust. 
Dust hides the comeliest of mankind, munificent and 
- brave, (drear to save: 
Who never failed his friends from foes and dungeons 
The great and learned he entertained, and all their worth 
combined ; [lies enshrined, 
"Neath yon gray stone that marks his grave each virtue 
Enshrined with this illustrious branch of Carthy’s vigor- 
ous tree, {who kept us free : 
Our prop, our spear, and shield, from wrong and want 
A foaming torrent when aroused, he swept the embattled 


plains ; 
The country’s desolate !—not one of all his race remains. 
Remains ? ah yes! immured for life in solitude they pine, 


In a note upon a song of no great worth, | The — of Munster’s genuine stock, Mac Carthy’s royal 
Sts Sik? ine: 
though descriptive of a drinking bout, and! njissimulation and deceit were odious in his sight, 
enti led Maggy Laidir,” the author gets pa-| Oh! with his funeral torch is quenched our clergy’s holy 
triotically indignant against the Scots for steal- light. 
poitoining, plundering, and riving Irish | Light, vigorous, and erect his form, of eymamnetry the 
[bold ; 


mould, 
Created to command and charm the beauteous and the 


“ The air (he asserts) as well as the words| The berries’ gow through new-fallen snow was blended 
Laidir, though long naturalised in eek 
ritain, is Irish. When our Scottish| # 


’ [meek 
smile laimed his soul b lent and 


Pr 


in his 
is graci 





Meek but majestic in his mien—oh death! thou, only 


kinsmen were detected appropriating the an- ; ortoane 
cient saints of Ireland, (would that they rid US| Durst unabashed, unawed, confront that calm command- 
of some modern ones!) they took a fancy to its | Grim spoiler, hence! who Erin plunged in deep and cure- 


less anguish— 


Not satisfied with borrowing the = t; | The last of om Iberian line, alas! in bondage languish. 
they despoiled us of some of our sweetest airs, 
and amongst other s. that of M aggy Laidir. | tn dens and chains the last remains of lordly lion race ; 

This name signifies in the original, strong or | And, worst of woes, our spear and shield, prime leader of 


ish! oh melancholy tale! defeated, in disgrace, 


the Ga and wail.” 





powerful M and by it was meant Ireland él, i 
also deaigitated by our bards under the names | ™* C***Y More is lost, and long we're doomed to sigh 
of Sheela na Guira, Grauna Weale, Roisin| 
Dubh, &. By an easy change, the adjective | 
laidir, strong, yo ee into hemane the 
atronymic of a Scotch family ; and the air was | A 

rt to celebrate & fans courtesan of ™ust begin with the same word that ends 
Crail. Although Ireland was always famous | 


The peculiarity of this composition is, that 
it “is written in a species of verse anciently 
led Conachlony; but in more modern times 
Dan-rlabhria, linked verse, because every stanza 


| the preceding one; and the poem itself must 
conclude with the same word with which 
This was invented to prevent inter- 
polation ; but it also shews whether the com- 
position be perfect or not.”” The linking of 
the verses is preserved with felicitous fidelity 
in the translation ; and we will place by it an- 
other admirable specimen, in overcoming a difli- 
culty of a somewhat’ similar kind. 
“ Carrot O'Daly and Echo. 
Carroll, Speak, je echo, speak me well— 
Thou sweet responding sy tll 
Who works this, 8 affair ? 
Echo. A—fair! 


A fair—no, no, I’ve felt the pain 
hat but from love can flow ; 
And never can my heart again 
That magic thraldom know. 
Echo. No. 


Ah! then, if envy’s eye has ceased 
To mar my earthly bliss— 
Speak consolation to my breast, 
If remedy there is. 
Echo. There is. 


Gay, witty spirit of the air, 
If such relief be nigh, 
At once the secret speil declare, 
To lull my wasted eye. 
Echo. To die. 


To die! and if it be my lot, 
It comes in hour of need ; 
Death wears no terror but in thought— 
*Tis innocent in di 
Echo (surprised). Indeed! 
Indeed, ’tis welcome to my woes, 
Thou airy voice of fate; 
But, ah! to none on earth disclose 


of What ticate. 
yee eT icho (playfully). To Kate. 


To Kate ?—the devil's on your tongue, 
To scare me with such ts; 
To her, oh ! could I hazard wrong, 
Who never knew her faults? 
Echo, You are false. 
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If thy Narcissus could awake 
Such doubts, he were an ass 
If he did not prefer the lake, 
To humouring such a lass. 
Echo. Alas! 
A thousand sighs and rites of wo 
whet mi oS ‘ef ¢ aes th 
t migh i ee SO 
In weatles espa 
Despair. 
Despair—not for Narcissus’ lot, 
Who once was thy delight; 
Another in his place ia got, 
If our report is right. 
¥ Echo. ’Tis right. 
Dear little sorceress, farewell— 
I feel thou told’st me true ; 
But as thou’st many a tale to tell, 
I bid thee now adieu. 
Echo. Adieu !” 


The following is very national :— 


«* Mary A Roon. 
My sweet apple-blossom, dear Mary, beware, 


Lest the Munster man’s flattery your heart should en- 


snare; 

His tongue is so oily, so — his eyes, 
In one hour they would tell you whole 
Much rather I’d see you for ever a maid, 


hundreds of lies, 


A pale rose of the wilderness, languish and fade, 


Than espoused to a rover, whose Fe psa arts 
Seduce simple virgins and break thei 


How fondly I fancied that blooming in youth, 


eir poor hearts. 


You'd be led by my voice, and inspired by my truth; 
Each fair sunny morn, when all nature look’d gay, 
You shone the clear gem that illumined my way. 
With you the wild nut-groves delighted I'd range, 
Immersed in soft raptures, and fearless of change; 


Oh! treasure of treasures, were you my reward, 


With the soft hand of love your fair bosom I'd guard. 


Last feast of Saint Bridget, ah: can you forget, 


When on Mullamore’s summit transported we met ; 
But now you have my ge me in sorrowful gloom, 


And hopeless of healing I sink to the tomb. 


Sore, sore is my heart, it is rent to the core, 
Beside Murneen Bawn I must never lean more; 


Thou star of mild lustre, my prayer do not slight, 
By day all my thoughts, all my visions by night. 


Admiring, adoring, imploring thy ray, 
My heart’s blood grows congealed, and I wither 
But, alas! you disdain me !—then break, 


My treasure of treasures for ever to part.” 


away; 


» Oh ury heart! 


But we have quoted this song as much for 


the note upon it :-— 


“ * Let not the Munster man, deceive thee, 
my love!’ The persuasive powers of some of 
our southern countrymen,have long been pro- 


verbial. My worthy friend, Mr. Bre 


wer, in 


his Beauties of Ireland, informs us, that in the 
highest part of the castle of Blarney, in the 


county of Cork, is a stone which is said 


to have 


the power of imparting to the person who 
kisses it, the unenviable privilege of hazarding, 
without a blush, that species of romantic asser- 


tion which may be termed falsehood 
statement is not, however, altogether 


. This 
correct. 


To the well-known ‘ Blarney stone’ there is, 
no doubt, attributed the virtue of imparting to 
whoever, at the hazard of his neck, shall ven- 
ture to kiss it, not the privilege of uttering 
falsehood, as stated, but an indomitable pro- 
pensity towards practising the gentle, yet all 
effective, art of flattery—to praise ‘ in season, 
and out of season ;’ and against this dangerous 


quality, our fair female is cautioned 


in the 


words of the song. I cannot avoid observing 
here, that vulgar stories of this kind, which 
reflect on.the morals or character of a people, 
should ever be treated with the contempt they 
deserve. In the despicable pages of the de- 
ceived and deceiving ‘ travellers’ who libel our 
country, and the fry of conceited English or 
cockney ‘ tourists,’ e¢ hoc genus omne, which 
annually visits our shores, I should not be sur- 
prised to meet with such trash; but to find it 
gravely detailed in the work of so learned and 
enlightened a writer as Brewer, is certainly 


Matter of just regret.” 


Really, Mr. Hardiman, we cannot stand this. 


1y disturb our faith in. Blarney ? 
faith, we will not have it disturbed ! 


By our 
Did not 





the bare tradition take Sir Walter Scott on a 
pilgrimage, to pray in the groves and to kiss 
the stone ? 

Being on antiquarian points, we here insert 
a notice respecting Irish hermitages and their 
remaining vestiges. 

“ A small plate of copper in my possession, 
lately dug up at Ayle, in the county of Clare, 
(the seat of James Mac Namara, Esquire, by 
whom it has been obligingly communicated, ) 
bears the following inscription, engraven in 
Irish characters, under the date 1041, all dis- 
tinctly legible. 

Worldling, away! the frugal dish —the book 

Of holy truths — the beads — the hermit’s cloak, 

Can tempt thee not — the locks that shade his brow, 
The power that whitened guards — profane not thou. 
This curious piece of antiquity is supposed to 
have been affixed to the entrance of one of these 
penitential retreats. Milton’s sonnet, ‘ When 
the assault was intended on the city,’ may 

here occur to the recollection of the reader.” 

We have a great deal yet to say to these 
valuable velumes ; but as the last quotation in 
which we shall indulge this week is of great 
and immediate political importance, we beg 
especially to supplicate attention to it from the 
King, Lords, and Commons, the ple of 
England and the people of Ireland. It relates 
to the coming coronation of Dan. O’Connell. 

“ According to the bard, Keneth O’ Hartigan, 
anno 950, Inisfail, one of the early names of 
this Island, was derived from the Wa fail, or 
‘ Stone of Destiny,’ brought from the East, and 
once so celebrated in Ireland and Scotland. 
See Keating, for the wonderful virtues of the 
Lia fail, which, for many ages was as much 
venerated in Ireland, as was Jacob’s stone in 
the temple at Jerusalem, by Christian and 
Moslem ; or the famous. black stone at Mecca, 
for centuries before the time of Mahomet. This 
Irish relic is, at present, to be seen in the coro- 
nation chair at Westminster Abbey, where it 
is shewn as Jacob’s pillow or pillar; for the 
learned antiquaries of Westminster do not allow 
that it has any connexion with Ireland. In 
this they may be right as to the stone now in 
their possession, for it is confidently asserted by 
a worthy friend of mine, who has obliged the 
world with many well-intended publications, 
that the real Lia fail has been abstracted from 
the coronation chair by some zealous Gaelic 
patriots, who have replaced it with the stone at 
present exhibited. It is further surmised that 
it may, by due diligence, be traced, strange 
turn of destiny! to the buildings of the Catho, 
lic Association ; and, stranger still, that it is 
there religiously preserved, by those Irish de- 
m es, to crown their great leader on it, 
who by facetious anticipation is already known 
by the name of King O’Connell.—Diw vival 
Rex!” 

And all the people answered, LONG, LIVE 
KING BAN THE FIRST!!! 








The Topography and Antiquities of Rome ; in- 
cluding the recent Discoveries made about the 
Forum and the Via Sacra, By the Rev. 


Richard Burgess. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 


1831. Longman and Co. 


To the classical student this is a valuable book 
—to the classical traveller an invaluable one. 
Many years of life have passed away from us, 
with their hours of pain and moments of en- 
joyment, since we last looked upon the ‘* mo- 
ther of dead nations,” Rome. Our memory is, 
however, still pleasantly char, with the 
sensations of that period, when, with the highly 
tempered enthusiasm of emerging boyhood, and 
an unsatisfied thirst for a deeper acquaintance 





with the artful Greek and glorious Roman than 
a classical education in this country was wont 
to afford, we proceeded, under the guidance of 
the worthy and well-known Antonio Nibbi, to 
explore the relics of ** almighty Rome.” — It is 
impossible to deny but that this our course of 
proceeding was replete with interest and in- 
struction, and amply repaid the labour and 
expense. Signor Nibbi’s acute reasoning and 
extensive reading, when applied in illustrating 
or identifying the various monuments or their 
sites, was in itself a high gratification; but 
still the dogmatism of a Jonathan Oldbuck 
would not unfrequently display itself, and con- 
demn us to a waste of time in listening to 
tedious dissertations and learned triflings upon 
points of no passing interest, and merely 
dragged forward because Carlo Fea, or some 
other antiquary, had arrived at a different 
conclusion. 

We sighed for a written oracle subservient 
to history and useful information, which should 
be above the dry minutie of the antiquary, 
or the littleness of the vagrant tourist, with 
which we might sally forth alone into the 
chaos of ruin, and indulge, if thus inclined, 
in the noblest of man’s recreations—reflection ! 
We might look in vain for a fitter field. Sub- 
sequent years have made no alteration in our 
opinions as to the advantage of such a work ; 
and although we are not exactly prepared to 
pronounce that the extent of our wishes has 
been fulfilled, yet these volumes accomplish 
more, infinitely more, than their predecessors. 
In the words of their reverend author, “ they 
investigate the site of ancient Rome; they give 
a fair and impartial account of the ruins; they 
connect as much as possible the monuments 
with the history of Rome; and they direct the 
learned reader to the proper sources for ex- 
tending his knowledge on the subject.” 

With regard to authorities, we are inclined 
to think the author is too much disposed to 
rely on Dionysius, whose testimony Niebuhr 
has so reasonably shaken in his great history, 
and which we think, in some instances, might 
have been referred to with advantage. The 
most defective part of the work is the disserta- 
tion on the periods of the decay and destruc. 
tion of the monuments, which might, in our 
opinion, from its’ great interest and hitherto 
partial development, have been carried much 
further ¢ t6'this should have been appended, a 
sacciict sécotint of ‘the excavations and dis- 
coveries from Raphael, who first conceived the 
great, 1dé4° Of recovering’ and setuiing from 
destroying barbarism and time all that remained 
of ancient Rome tothe present period. Many 
of the ‘monuments known to have existed in 
the sixteenth century, have again disappeared ; 
some entirély'Icst, while others have since be- 
come the ‘objects of a new discovery. When 
the tomb of the Scipios was laid open in the 
yedr'1780, it became indisputable that it had 
been visible and accessible at the former period, 
as one of the inscriptions found therein had 
been published by Doni, a century previously, 
in his collection. The tombs on the Aurelian 
way were likewise known to the learned of the 
sixteenth century, as the Greek and Latin in- 
scription taken from. them is to be found in 
Muratori. They were discovered a second time 
in the villa Pamfili so late as 1819. 

This is sufficient to shew the strange vicissi- 
tudes which befal even inanimate things, and 
with what interest the subject might be pur- 
sued. With respect to what has latterly taken 
place in the shape of excavation at Rome, as 
little has been done, more is required to be 
said, Papal poverty, or papal policy, forbids 
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the prompt execution of designs, which, if/car- 
ried into effect, would,.in a brief space of time, 
bring to light all the buried majesty of Rome ; 
while private undertakings,! which appear to 
have proceeded from no nobler motives than 
vanity or avarice, have been Jong the laughter 
of the many, but the gain of the few. How 
much more efficacious would it be, couldia spirit 
of nationality be infused into such an enter- 
prise as the entire excavation of the Forum 
Romanum and its vicinity! Suppose .a sub- 
scription, opened im the name’ of the different 
kingdoms, whose subjects chiefly visit. the eter- 
nal city, and let separate portions of the great 
work be assigned to each, we trust. that 
England would not be the rearmost. -. Bat, re- 
turning to otr > cannot refrain 
from noticing how greatly’ our author is in. 
debted to Signor Giuseppe Pardini, architept of 
Lucca, for the talent’and ingenuity displayed 
by him in a restored’ plan of the temple of 
- and Rome: the site of which has been 
recently cleared. As regards a specimen of the 
work before us, we find ourselves beset with 
difficulty: however, nothing new can be ex- 
pected by the most eager novelty hunters from 
volumes which profess only to treat of what is 
old; so we select as follows :— 

“ There remains not the shadow of a doubt 
that the ancient direction of the Via Appia is 
preserved in the road which leads to the ruins 
called Roma Vecchia, distant about five miles 
from Rome: it is indicated by the remains of 
sepulchral monuments continually occurring on 
each side of the way. It must ever have been 
confined in the valley through which we now 
pass. It is bestrode by an ornamented, if not 
a triumphal arch; and, for the last and surest 
proof of all, we shall find many vestiges of its 
original pavement. This road was first con. 


structed by Appius Claudius the censor, 310 
years before the Christian era: it was, indeed, 
repaired by the Emperor Trajan; but, about 


nine hundred years after its foundation, the 
secretary of Belisarius saw it in all its pristine 
solidity. So durable is ‘ the queen of roads,’ 
that between Rome and Capua may often be 
seen the very foundations and materials of 
which it was built: it will be so seen near’ the 
tomb of Ca‘cilia Metella. 'The substructions in 
the valley of Aricia are still ‘the wonder of pos- 
terity: it traversed the Pontine marshes by 
the well-known places of the Three Taverns 
and Appii Forum; and the first town in the 
Neapolitin territory is built amongst its ever- 
lasting silex stones. ‘The description given of 
this road by Procopius, in the sixth century of 
the Christian era, may here be. seasonably. in- 
serted :—‘ To. traverse the Appian way,’ says 
that historian, ‘ isa distance of five days’ jour- 
ney for am active traveller; and it leads from 
Rome to Capua. Its breadth is such, that two 
chariots may meet upon it, and pass each other 
without interruption; and its ‘ magnificence 
surpasses that of all other roads. For the con- 
struction of this great work, Appius caused 
the materials to be fetched from a great dis- 
tance, so as to have all the stones hard and of 
the nature of millstones, such as aré not’ to be 
found: in this part of the’ country. Having 
ordered this material to be smoothed ‘and po- 
lished, the stones were cut in corresponding 
angles, so as to fit together in jointures without 
the intervention of copper or any other material 
to bind them; and in this manner they were 
so firmly united, that in looking at them, one 
would say they had not been put together by 
art, but had grown so upon the spot. And 
after the wearing of so many ages, being tra- 
versed daily by a multitude of vehicles and all 





sorts of cattle, they still remain unmoved ; nor 
can the least trace of ruin or. waste be observed 
upon; these stones; neither do they appear to 
have lost any. of their beautiful polish ;—and 
such is.the Appian way.’ Twelve centuries 
sinee-the time it was so, have not entirely de- 
faced ‘it ; and perhaps the children of ages yet 
to.come may tread the pavement of the Via 
Appia. Still, no more shall the conqueror be 
seeny moving along this road to enter the city 
in triumph; nor will the steps of the temple 
ever again be crowded to welcome the return 
of a Cicero from exile:' the solemn stillness 
which now pervades the precincts of the Appian 
way is more appalling than the thunder of 
Pompey’s triumphant, chariot, which once 
shook. its, payement; and the solitude withal, 


y, pr s.the more durable conquest of 
time, But, the cypress-tree announces the 
Sepulchre, in, which were entombed the ashes of 
the, Scipios. In the year 1616 was discovered 
the first, indication of this interesting monu- 
ment; viz. an inscription, written upon pepe- 
rine stone in reddish characters, and which is 
now preserved in the Barberini library. It 
was generally believed by the antiquaries of 
that ‘day to be spurious, which might be the 
reason why no further search was made, until 
@ second inscription was turned up in the year 
1780., Encouraged'by this new discovery, the 
excavators relinguished not their labour until 
they had restored! to light the illustrious ashes 
concealed: for so many generations. The inti- 
mations -of Livy and Cicero, as to the situation 
of the Scipios’ tomb, were then understood ; 
and the Porta Capena brought within the pre- 
sent ‘walls of Rome, The. illustration of this 
sepulchre fell to the lot of Piranesi: he at- 
tempted-te.make aground plan of ‘it; but his 
ereative genius conld do no more than give a 
representation of several, recesses, cut at irre- 
gular\intervals out of the natural tufo. He 
found six, ‘ sareophagi,’ more or less perfect, in 
their’ original places; and, several recesses hol- 
lowed out of the rock, appropriated for contain. 
ing more bodies. Only one place was found 
seemingly adapted. for a cinerary urn; which 
circumstance ¢onfirms ,the remarks of Cicero 
and Pliny, that the Scipios were not accus- 
tomed to burn the bodies of their deceased rela- 
tions. The modern entrance into the sepulchral 
cave is nearly opposite to the ancient one: and 
in descending we may observe on our right a 
specimen of the natural rock, which has either 
originally prevented regularity in the ground- 
work, or prevents us now, from ascertaining it. 
Most of the-recesses above alluded to lay also 
on the right in thus descending: and after 
passing several of them we shall arriye at some 
walls of brick, which have been recently built 
for the purpose of sustaining the tufo above. 
The inscriptions now to be read over the re- 
spective depositories are faithful copies of the 
originals, which have been all transferred to 


‘the Vatican; and are to be seen, along with 


the perfect sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus and 
the small laurelled bust, in the Sala del Torso. 
At the end of our subterraneous descent ‘fs the’ 
ancient! entrance into the sepulchre,' which is 
‘tured ‘towards the Via Latina, and ‘probably 
ommtinicated with that road by’'a' natrow 
footway or ‘ diverticulum.* The ingress ‘was 
by @ vault, which led to a solid-built’ arch; 
composed of eleven blocks of peperine stone : 
upon this rests a plain cornice, on wich’ was 
discovered the Doric base of a column, “irdi- 
cating a second story; but nothing of thé tipper 
part remains. At the distance of about ‘forty 
Roman palms, on the same side of the tomb, 


tal seems, to,ingrease at every step, effect- | 


was found a second entrance, which seems to 
have been cut afterwards for some local pur. 
pose: not improbably might it be made when 
this sepulchre passed into the possession of 
others. In retracing our steps to the light, 
we shall find an additional building of brick. 
The vestiges of a stair-case lead to three cham. 
bers, two of which may be entered with safety. 
The construction of these rooms is not of a 
very inferior kind; but the remains of the 
stucco betray an advaneed period of the empire. 
The various inscriptions, bearing the names of 
unknown persons, doubtless belonged to this 
more recentbuilding; and perhaps necessity, 
rather than ambition, might prompt the in. 
truders thus to mingle their ashes with those 
of the Scipios.”? 7 ® bd 

i: Phe Mole of. Hadrian has been the citadel 
of Rome ‘ever since the fall of the Western 
Empire; and is therefore so connected with 
the sieges and vicissitudes of the city, that it 
would form) a history of itself. Very little, 
however, isknown of this remarkable monu- 
ment until. it ceased to bear its original cha- 
racter. We are simply informed by the bio- 
grapher of Hadrian, that he made a sepulchre 
near the Tyber. Dion Cassius, more explicit, 
says, the emperor: was interred close by the 
river, near the: A@iian bridge, for there he had 
built himself a tomb.» That of Augustus, he 
adds, was full, and no one was buried in it 
after Trajan’s:time, It is generally supposed 
this ‘mausoleum was built in the gardens of 
Domitia, Nero’s aunt, because Antoninus Pius 
is said.to have transferred the mortal remains 
of Hadrian from Baiw, and placed them with 
respect, and reverence in those gardens; but 
the real.account is this: Hadrian’s body was 
first buyied in. temporary sepulchre at Puteoli 
in. Cicero's villas it*was hortnie transported 
to, Rome, and/Zaid in sétite in the gardens of 
Domitia, and finally interred in his mauso. 
leum;, but it is no where said it was in those 
gardens ;..they, more probably, were on the 
Monte Pincio, where we have shewn Nero was 
buried ; and which the emperor Aurelian, alter- 
nately with the Sallustian gardens, preferred 
for his residence to the Palatine hill. After 
Hadrian, the mausoleum received the ashes of 
all the Antonines; as appears from inscrip- 
tions ; and by the order of Pertinax, the body 
of Commodus, after being dragged through the 
Tyber, was buried in it. Hadrian, it seems, 
left it unfinished ; for it is enumerated among 
the works of his successor. It probably con- 
tinued to be the imperial sepulchre until the 
time of Septimius Severus. Procopius is the 
first writer who gives any description of it; 
and, speaking of an assault made by the Goths 
on the Aurelian gate, he writes thus :—‘ The 
tomb of the emperor Hadrian is situated out- 
side the Porta Aurelia, about’a stone’s cast 
distant from the bulwarks of the city. It is 
an object worthy of our corisideration. It is 
built of Parian marble, and the blocks fit close 
to one another, without any thing between to 
bind ‘them. It has four equal sides, about a 
istone’sthrow in length; its altitude rises 
above the city walls: on the top are statues of 
the same kind of marble,—admirable figures of 
men and horses. The men of old time (be- 
‘eause it appeared advan s for the defence 
of the city) joined it with the bulwarks by two 
‘walls, thus making it a part of the fortifica- 
tions ; 80 that it had the appearance of a lofty 
tower covering the gate.’ But we have to 
add from the same writer, that those beautiful 
statues were torn from their pedestals and 
hurled against the besiegers below. To this 





account of Belisarius’s secretary scarcely any 
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thing since has been added. The anonymous 
of the thirteenth century says it was faced 
with marble; and he speaks of gilded peacocks 
and a bull, of bronze doors and horses, which 
he perhaps never saw. But what says John 
of Antioch ? The statue of Hadrian in a car 
drawn by four horses stood on the top, so 
large that a full grown man might pass through 
one of the horses’ eyes!’ On the bronze doors 
of St. Peter’s there is a representation of the 
Mole, made in the days of Pope Eugenius by 
Antonio Pollajo, that is about 1431. In Ca- 
mucci’s sketch, made a century after, some of 
the cornice is indicated, which. he’ says’ was 
embellished with ox-heads and festoons; and 
on the frieze two inscriptions were. read be- 
longing to Commodus and Lucius Verus. 
There has been a constant.tradition, that the 
beautiful columns which so lately stood in St. 
Paul’s basilica, were placed round the different 
belts or stories.* We have the désigns of artists 
in modern times, and espe¢ially those of the 
never-failing Piranesi< but all these things 
fetch back but little of what hus now disap- 
peared that we cannot equally supply from our 
own observations.» The Fort S. Angelo stands 
upon an immense square basement, one side of 
which was excavated in the year 1825, and 
discovered to be of peperine stone and of brick. 
At the same time was laid open a-regularly- 
constructed shore or passage of communication, 
about five feet high, running nearly parallel 
with the base for a length at least of 300 feet. 
We recollect penetrating to the end of this 
passage, where there were several rude cham- 
bers; and descending by a few steps were 
some others of a like construction. From the 
breaches made in the. walling; and-subse-. 
quently filled up, it was clear these places had 
been opened at a late period. They ‘did’ not 
seem to have any connexion with the tomb of 
Hadrian, but, rather -to have existed previous 
toit. The vaults.and sides'were covered with 
tude plaster, so that théy.were évidently more 
than mere grottos$ for what purpose, except 
they were sepulchres, it was impossible to de- 
clare. Upon this large square basement rises 
the round tower, (the wonder and'‘strehgth of 
papal Rome... Long since deprived of all its 
original ornament, it exhibits outwardly only 
the solid construction of rine stone; and 
that is almost concealed by the additional 
works that have been found necessary to con- 
stitute a fortress and a state prison. The 
upper part is all modern, and perhaps ascends 
as high as the mausoleum originally was, of 
which it gives no bad representation. It is 
crowned by the celebrated angel ready to 
sheathe his sword, and the entrance is guarded 
by drawbridges and sentinels. Within the last 
ten years the corridor or passage up to the 
sepulehral chamber has been entirely exca- 
vated; and, with the aid of torches, we may 
descend from the present staircase, beginning 
about the Jevel of the sepulchral. chamber,,.to 
the original entrance into the tombs; which. is, 
just, opposite to the bridge. This cvrridor -is, 
about, eleven: feet wide and thirty sia, height,, 
built, of the finest. brickwork, -and has. been] 
faced with ‘precious marbles, -of which: ; ogt~, 
nual fragments have been found, and, she | 
traces are still left on the walls:' The flooring 
has been mosaic: some specitnéns still exist-in 
the original places. The passage’ was lighted 


* « Pope Clement VII. and his architect, Labacco seem 
to have given currency to this tradition, but without 
Producing any proofs except their own dictum. Such 
columns, however striking in the interior of an edifice, 
must have appeared puny around such a pile of building 
s the Mole of Hadrian, and quite at variance with the 

grandiosity’ of that emperor’s taste.” 
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from above by those openings, ‘called in Italian 
 abbaini,’ which are cut through the mass of 
the tomb in pyramidal forms; the light, is of 
course now excluded by the modern building, 
which covers them up. . Where those ‘ abbaini’ 
occur, we may observe the immense thickness 
of the walls ; and over the arches the length 
of the bricks (not less than six feet) is distin- 
guished in one place where a breach has been 
made for some temporary purpose. It will be 
seen that the internal material is not a hete- 
rogeneous mixture, ‘'ad emplecton,’ like most 
other large sepulchres, but the same regular- 
built brickwork is carried through the whole 
mass; so that as a monument of labour it 
must have excelled all others of the kind we 
are acquainted with. After having nearly 
made the circuit of the tomb by descending 
this spiral corridor, we arrive at the original 
entrance, which, as has been said, “fates ‘the 
Ponte S. Angelo. A lofty arch of travertine 
stone forms the ingress ; this leads inte a more 
spacious vestibule. Opposite to where the 
door has been is a large niche, which donbtless 
contained the statue of the emperor: a colossal 
head, now in the Vatican, and a hand, dis. 
covered in the more recent, excavations, per- 
haps belonged to the said: statue. The white 
mark on the sides of the entrance arch will 
shew from what height the excavations began. 
Notwithstanding the admirable, masonry of 
which Procopius speaks, (and, indeed, so closely 
united are those blocks of stone, that it would 
be difficult to insert the point of a’ kitife be- 
tween them,) it appears from the many holes 
visible in the walls,’ that they have had a 
covering of marble; and many fragments ‘of 
gornices, and other decorations are mow lying 
as they were found by the excavators.’ On 
the left of the entrance are some square open- 
ings leading 'to other apartments ; but without 
digging farther, it cannot be pronounced what 
these might. be: the one; however, on the left 
hand of the niche is ‘accessible; it seems to 
have been a small dependenee; probably for 
depositing instruments of sacrifice; or machines 
used in the interments: 'there is also lying a 
fragment of a cinerary vase of marble with 
some letters upon it. In’ re-ascending this 
passage to the place where we entered, it will 
be borne in mind that’ we are advancing to- 
wards the sepulchral chamber by the original 
way; where the modern staircase now meets 
the corridor it ceases to be circular, and we 
shall observe the arch continues horizontally. 
Supposing the whole fabric of the modern 
steps to be away, we should at once proveed 
along the same vat to the sepulchral cham- 
ber; but as it is, we ascend until we find our- 
selves near ‘the top of its vault; it occupies a 
space of about twenty-five feet square: it has 
been, and. is still, lighted by a window on each 
side, which exhibits at the same time the 
thickness of the walls. By descending into 
theycells beneath the steps, we shall see the 
lateral.niches, aud in one of them the ancient 
level bas.been come at. In the,call.on,the, left 
jaf. the,staixcase, and which is more habitable, 
bas renck consuls were imprisoned inthe.re- 
olution, Any thing higher than, the,sepul- 
iGbxal, chamber is not ancient. . We shall only 
bserve,that, in leaving it, we pass,.through 
-the; original square door, which, like the rest, 
is, of solid stone. And such is the Mole of 
Hadrian.; our,imagination, aided by the little 
description left.on record, can alone tell us 
what it was. We may, however, add the va- 
luable objects which are either known or be- 
lieved to have belonged to it; such as the 
large sarcophagus of black and white granite 








in the Museo Pio-Clementino, with the busts 
of Hadrian and Pallas ; the beautiful Barberini 
faun, and the dancing faun, in the Florentine 
gallery ; the large basin of porphyry which 
forms the baptismal fount in St. Peter’s; the 
urn of the same materials, which was taken 
away for the tomb of Pope Innocent II.; and 
whatever else may be dispersed abroad with a 
doubtful title to its origin.” 

We now take our leave of Mr. Burgess’s 
work, recommending it most strongly to the 
classical scholar’s attention, be he at home or 
abroad. 





The Eventful History. of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty. Family.Library, Vol. XXV 
London, 1831. J, Murray. 

Tis is a volume altogether of intense in- 
terest, though most of the particulars of the 
piratical seizure of the Bounty are familiar 
to the public. Yet, Mr. Barrow, for it is 
to that able writer we are indebted for this 
narrative, has imparted so much of force 
and feeling to the account, and made seve- 
ral additions of so attractive a character, that 
we have found ourselves impelled to read 
the whole to the end, with the same degree 
of curiosity and emotion as if the story had 
been entirely new. 

With this high and general praise, however, 
we shall be guided in our illustrations by the 
appearance of the greatest novelty; and in 
this light we could select nothing more striking 
than the letters relative to Mr. Heywood,* the 
midshipman, when he was brought home in 
irons from Otaheite for trial. ‘ The letters of 
his sister, Nessy Heywood, (says Mr. Barrow), 
of which a few will be inserted in the course 
of this narrative, exhibit so lively and ardent 
an affection for her beloved brother, are 
couched in so high a tone of feeling for his 
honour, and confidence in his innocence, and 
are so nobly answered by the suffering youth, 
that no apology seems to be required for their 
introduction, more especially as their contents 
are, strictly, connected with the story of the 
ill-fated crew. of the Bounty.. After a state 
of long; suspense, this amiable. and accom- 
plished young lady thus addresses her bro- 
ther :.— 

1 * Isle of Man, 2d June, 1792. 

‘In a situation of mind only rendered sup- 
portable by the long and painful state of misery 
and suspense we have suffered.on his account, 
how shall I address my dear, my fondly beloved 
brother ! — how describe the anguish we have 
felt at’ the idea’ of this long and painful sepa- 
ration, rendered still more distressing by the 
terrible ‘circumstances attending it! Oh! my 
ever dearest boy, when I look back to that 
dreadful moment which brought us the fatal 
intelligence that you had remained in the 
Bounty after Mr. Bligh had quitted her, and 
were looked upon by him as a mutineer !— 
when I contrast that day of horror with my 
present, hopes of again beholding you, such as 
my most sauguine wishes could expect, I know 
not which ,is the most predominant sensation, 
—pity, compassion, and terror. for your suf. 
ferings, or joy and satisfaction at the prospect 
of their being near a termination, and of once 
more embracing the dearest object of our affec- 
tions. I will not ask you, my beloved brother, 
whether you are innocent of the dreadful crime 
of mutiny; if the transactions of that day 
were as Mr. Bligh has represented them, suc 
is my conviction of your worth and honour, 
that I will, without hesitation, stake my life on 





~* Captain Heywood died only a few months ago, a 
nighly-respected officer in His Majesty’s navy. 
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your innocence. If, on the contrary, you were 
concerned in such a conspifacy against’ your 
commander, I shall be as perstiaded his 
conduct was the occasion of it’; but, alas ! ‘could 
any occasion justify so atrocious an attempt 
to destroy a number of our fellow-creatures ? 
No, my ever dearest brother, nothing but con- 
viction from your own mouth can possibly per- 
suade me that you would commit an action in 
the smallest ‘degree inconsistent with honour 
and duty ; and the circumstance of your having 
swam off to the Pandora on her arrival at 
Otaheite (which filled us'with joy to which no 
words can do justice), is sufficient to convince 
all who know you, that’ you certainly staid 
behind either by force or from views of pre- 
servation. How st does it seem to me 
that Iam now enga in the delightful task 
of writing to you! Alas! my beloved brother, 
two years ago I never expected again to enjoy 
such a felicity, and even yet I am in the most 
painful uncertainty whether you are alive. 
Gracious God, grant that we may be at length 
blessed by your return! but, alas! the Pan- 
dora’s people have been long expected, and are 
not even yet arrived. Should any accident 
have happened, after all the miseries you have 
already suffered, the poor gleam of hope with 
which we have been lately indulged, will ren- 
der our situation ten thonsand times more in- 
supportable than if time had inured us to your 
loss. I send this to the care of Mr. Hayward, 
of Hackney, father to the young gentleman 
you so often mention in your letters while 
you were on board the Bounty, and who went 
out as third lieutenant of the Pandora —a cir- 
cumstance which gave us infinite satisfaction, 
as you would, on entering the Pandora, meet 
your old friend. On discovering old Mr. 
Hayward’s residence, I wrote to him, as I 
hoped he could give me some information re- 
specting the time of your arrival ; and in return 
he sent me a most friendly letter, and has pro- 
mised this shall be given to you when you reach 
England, as I well know how great must be your 
anxiety to hear of us, and how much satisfac. 
tion it will give you to havea letter immediately 
on your return. Let me conjure you, my 
dearest Peter, to write to us the very first mo« 
ment—do not lose a post—’tis of no consequence 
how short your letter may be, if it only informs 
us you are well. I need not tell you that you 
are the first and dearest object of our affections. 
Think, then, my adored boy, of the anxiety we 
must feel on your acconnt; for my own part, I 
can know no real joy or happiness independent 
of you; and if any misfortune should now de- 
prive us of you, my hopes of felicity are fled for 
ever. We are at present making all possible 
interest with every friend and connexion we 
have, to insure you a sufficient support and pro- 
tection at your approaching trial; for a trial 
you must unavoidably undergo, in order to 
convince the world of that innocence, which 
those who know you will not for a moment 
doubt ; but, alas! while circumstances are 
against you, the generality of mankind will 
judge severely. Bligh’s representations to the 
Admiralty are, I am told, very unfavourable, 
and hitherto the tide of public opinion has been 
greatly in his favour. My mamma is at pre- 
sent well, considering the distress she has suf- 
fered since you left us; for, my dearest brother, 
we have experienced a complicated scene of 
misery from a variety of causes, which, however, 
when compared with the sorrow. we felt on your 
account, was trifling and insignificant; that 
misfortune made all others light, and to see you 
once more returned, and safely restored to us, 
will be the summit of all earthly happiness. 





Farewell, my most beloved brother! God 
grant this’ may soon be put into your hands! 
Perhaps at this moment you are arrived in 
England, and I may soon have the dear delight 
ofagain beholding you. My mamma, brothers, 
and sisters, join with me in every sentiment of 
love and tenderness. Write to us immediately, 
my ever-loved Peter, and may the Almighty 
preserve you until you bless with your presence 
your fondly affectionate family, and particularly 
your unalterably faithful friend and sister, 
(Signed) ‘ Nessy Hrywoop.’” 


We do not remember to have read a more 
affecting letter than this; so touching, indeed, 
that we almost regret to see a poetical effusion 
on the same subject, from the pen of the writer. 

* Among the many anxious friends and 
family connexions of the Heywoods, was Com- 
modore Pasley, to whom this affectionate young 
lady addressed herself on the melancholy occa- 
sion; and the following is the reply she re- 
ceived from this officer :— 

* Sheerness, June 8th, 1792. 

* Would to God, my dearest Nessy, that I 
could rejoice with you on the early prospect of 
your brother’s arrival in England. One divi- 
sion of the Pandora’s people has arrived, and 
now on board the Vengeance (my ship). Cap- 
tain Edwards, with the remainder, and all the 
prisoners late of the Bounty, in number ten 
(four having been drowned on the loss of that 
ship), are daily expected. They have been 
most rigorously and closely confined since taken, 
and will continue so, no doubt, till Bligh’s 
arrival. You have no chance of seeing him, 
for no bail can be offered. Your intelligence 
of his swimming off on the Pandora’s arrival, 
is not founded ; a man of the name of Coleman 
swam off ere she anchored—your brother and 
Mr. Stewart the next day; this last youth, 
when the Pandora was lost, refused to allow 
his irons to be taken off to save his life. I 
cannot conceal it from you, my dearest Nessy, 
neither is it proper I should—your brother 
appears, by all accounts, to be the greatest cul- 
prit of all, Christian alone excepted. Every exer- 
tion, you may rest assured, I shall use to save 
his life; but on trial I have no hope of his not 
being condemned. ‘Three of the ten who are 
expected are mentioned in Bligh’s narrative 
as men detained against their inclination. 
Would to God your Procher had been one of 
that number! I will not distress you more by 
enlarging on this subject: as intelligence arises 
on their arrival, you shall be made acquainted. 
Adieu! my dearest Nessy: present my affec- 
tionate remembrances to your mother and sis- 
ters, and believe me always, with the warmest 
affection, your uncle, Tos. Pastey.’ 

‘* How unlike is this from the letter of Bligh !* 
While it frankly apprises this amiable lady of 
the real truth of the case, without disguise, as 
it was then understood to be, from Mr. Bligh’s 
representations, it assures her of his best exer- 
tions to save her brother’s life.’ 

All the correspondence at this afflicting period 
has the air of a romance—a romance of the 
deepest human interest. The result of the 
trial will be remembered; but we give the 
summary. 

** The number of persons who remained in 
the Bounty after her piratical seizure, and of 
course charged with the crime of mutiny, was 
twenty-five; that these subsequently separated 
into two parties—sixteen having landed at 
Otaheite, and afterwards taken from thence in 
the Pandora, as prisoners, and nine having 


* Bligh was very i 
pears from his letters 


weterate against Heywood, as ap- 
quoted here. 
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gone with the Bounty to Pitcairn’s Island, 
Of the sixteen taken in the Pandora— 
1, Mr. Peter Heywood, midshipman, was sentenced to 
death, but pardoned. ’ 
2. James Morrison, boatswain’s mate, ditto ditto. 
3. William Muspratt, commander’s steward, do. do. 
4. Thomas Burkitt, seaman, 
5. John Millward, ditto, condemned and executed. 
6. Thomas Ellison, ditto, 
7S Coleman, armourer, ] 
8. Charles Norman, carpenter’s mate, ( tried and ac- 
9. Thos. M‘Intosh, carpenter’s crew, quitted. 
10, Michael Byrne, seaman, 
1]. Mr. George Stewart, midshipman, } drowned in irons 
12. John Sumner, seaman, when the Pan- 
13. Richard Skinner, seaman, dora was 
14. Henry Hillbrant, cooper, wrecked. 
15. Charles Churchill, master-at-arms, murdered by Mat- 
thew Thompson. : 
16. Matthew Thompson, seaman, murdered by Churchill's 
friends in Otaheité. 

Of the nine who landed on Pitcairn’s Island: 
1. Mr. Fletcher Christian, acting-lieut., 
2. John Williams, seaman, 

3. Isaac Martin, ditto, 

4, John Mills, gunner’s mate, 

5. William Brown, botanist’s assistant, 

6. Matthew Quintal, seaman, put to death by Young and 

in self-defence. 

7. William M‘Koy, seaman, became insane, and killed by 
throwing himself from a rock. 

8. Mr. Edward Young, midshipman, died of asthma. 

9. Alex. Smith, alias John Adams, seaman, died in 1829.” 

Poor Nessy, whose character is so affectingly 
displayed in this narrative, died the year after 
her brother’s trial. The details of the bringing 
home of the prisoners are equal to Byron’s 
Island. , 

** The Pandora called at numerous islands 
without suceess; but on Lieutenant Corner 
having landed on one of the Palmerston’s 
group, he found a yard and some spars, with 
the arrow upon them, and marked 
‘ Bounty.’ This induced the captain to cause 
avery minute search to be made in all these 
islands, in the course of which the Pandora, 
being driven out to sea by blowing weather, 
and very thick and hazy, lost sight of the little 
tender and a jolly boat, the latter of which was 
never more heard of, This gives occasion to a 
little splenetic effusion from a writer in a peri- 
odical journal, which. was hardly called for. 
‘ When this. boat,’ says the writer, ‘ with a 
midshipman and several men (four), had been 
inhumanly ordered from alongside, it was known 
that there was nothing in her but one piece of 
salt-beef, compassionately thrown in, by a sea- 
man; and horrid as must have been their fate, 
the flippant surgeon, after detailing the dis- 
graceful fact, adds, ‘ that this is the way the 
world was peopled !’ or words to that effect, for 
we quote only from memory.’ The following 
is quoted from the book: * It may be difficult 
to surmise,’ says the surgeon, ‘ what has been 
the fate of those unfortunate men. They had 
a piece of salt-beef thrown into the boat to 
them on leaving the ship; and it rained a good 
deal that night and the following day, which 
might satiate their thirst. It is by these acci- 
dents the Divine Ruler of the universe has 
peopled the southern hemisphere.’ This is no 
more than asserting an acknowledged fact, that 
can hardly admit of a dispute; and there ap- 
pears nothing in the paragraph which at all 
affects the character of Captain Edwards, 
against whom it-is levelled. After a fruitless 
search of three months, the Pandora arrived, 
on the 29th August, on the coast of New Hol- 
land, and close to that extraordinary reef of 
coral rocks called the ‘ Barrier Reef,’ which 
runs along the greater part of the eastern coast, 
but at a considerable distance from it. The 
boat had been sent out to look for an opening, 
which was soon discovered ; but in the course 
of the night the ship had drifted past it. On 
getting soundings,’ says Captain Edwards, in 
his narrative laid before the court-martial, ‘ the 
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topsails were filled ; but before the tacks were 
hauled on board and other sail made and 
trimmed, the ship struck upon a reef; we had 
a quarter less two fathoms on the larboard side, 
and three fathoms on the starboard side; the 
sails were braced about different ways, to en- 
deavour to get her off, but to no purpose; they 
were then clewed up, and afterwards furled, 
the top-gallant yards got down, and the top- 
gallant masts struck. Boats were hoisted out, 
with a view to carry out an anchor ; but before 
that could be effected, the ship struck so vio- 
lently on the reef, that the carpenter reported 
she made eighteen inches of water in five 
minutes; and in five minutes after this, that 
there were four feet of water in the hold. 
Finding the leak increasing so fast, it was 
thought necessary to turn the hands to the 
pumps, and to bail at the different hatchways ; 
but she still continued to gain upon us so fast, 
that in little more than an hour and a half 
after she struck, there were eight feet and a 
half of water in the hold. About ten, we per- 
ceived that the ship had beaten over the reef, 
and was in ten fathoms water; we therefore 
let go the small bower anchor, cleared away a 
cable, and let go the best bower anchor in fif- 
teen and a half fathoms water under foot, to 
steady the ship. Some of her guns were thrown 
overboard, and the water gained upon us only 
in a small degree, and we flattered ourselves 
that by the assistance of a thrummed topsail, 
which we were preparing to haul under the 
ship’s bottom, we might be able to lessen the 
leak, and to free her of water: but these flat- 
tering hopes did not continue long; for, as she 
settled in the water, the leak increased again, 
and in so great a degree, that there was reason 
to apprehend she would sink before daylight. 
During the night two of the pumps were un- 
fortunately for some time rendered useless ; 
one of them, however, was repaired, and we 
continued baling and pumping the remainder 
of the night ; and every effort that was thought 
of was made to keep afloat and preserve the 
ship. Daylight fortunately appeared, and gave 
us the opportunity of seeing our situation and 
the surrounding danger; and it was evident 
the ship had been carried to the northward by 
a tide or current. The officers, whom I had 
consulted on the subject of our situation, gave 
it as their opinion, that nothing more could be 
done for the preservation of the ship: it then 
became necessary to endeavour to provide and 
to find means for the preservation of the people. 
Our four boats, which consisted of one launch, one 
eight-oared pinnace, and two six-oared yawls, 
with careful hands in them, were kept astern 
of the ship; a small quantity of bread, water, 
and other necessary articles, were put into 
them; two canoes, which we had on board, 
were lashed together, and put into the water ; 
rafts ware made, and all floating things upon 
deck were unlashed. About half-past six in 
the morning of the 29th the hold was full, and 
the water was between decks, and it also washed 
in at the upper-deck ports, and there were 
strong indications that the ship was on the 
very point of sinking; and we began to leap 
overboard and take to the boats; and before 
every body could get out of her, she actually 
sunk. The boats continued astern of the ship, 
in the direction of the drift of the tide from 
her, and took up the people that had hold of 
rafts and other floating things that had been 
cast loose, for the purpose of supporting them 
on the water. The double canoe, that was able 
to support a considerable number of men, broke 
adtift with only one man, and was bulged upon 
a reef, and afforded us no assistance when she 





was so much wanted on this trying and melan- 
choly occasion. Two of the boats were laden 
with men, and sent to a small sandy island (or 
key) about four miles from the wreck; and I 
remained near the ship for some time with the 
other two boats, and picked up all the 
that could be seen, and then followed the two 
first boats to the key; and having landed the 
men and cleared the boats, they were imme. 
diately despatched again, to look about the 
wreck and the adjoining reef for any that 
might be missing; but they returned without 
having found a single person. On mustering 
the people that were saved, it appeared that 
eighty-nine of the ship’s company, and ten of 
the mutineers that had been prisoners on board, 
answered to their names; but thirty-one of 
the ship’s company, and four mutineers, were 
lost with the ship.’—It is remarkable enough 
that so little notice is taken of the mutineers 
in this narrative of the captain; and as the 
following statement is supposed to come from 
the late Lieutenant Corner, who was second 
lieutenant of the Pandora, it is entitled to be 
considered as authentic; and ifso, Captain Ed- 
wards must have deserved the character ascribed 
te him, of being altogether destitute of the 
common feelings of humanity. ‘ Three of the 
Bounty’s people, Coleman, Norman, and M‘In- 
tosh, were now let out of irons, and sent to 
work at the pumps. The others offered their 
assistance, and begged to be allowed a chance 
of saving their lives; instead of which, two 
additional sentinels were placed over them, 
with orders to shoot any who should attempt 
to get rid of their fetters. Seeing no prospect 
of escape, they betook themselves to prayer, 
and prepared to meet their fate, every one 
expecting that the ship would soon go to pieces, 
her rudder and part of the stern-post being 
already beat away.” When the ship was actu- 
ally sinking, and every effort making for the 
preservation of the crew, it is asserted that 
*no notice was taken of the prisoners, as 
is falsely stated by the author of the ‘ Pan. 
dora’s Voyage,’ although Captain Edwards 
was entreated by Mr. Heywood to have 
mercy upon them, when he passed over their 
prison, to make his own escape, the ship 


then lying on her broadside, with the lar. 


board bow completely under water. Fortu- 
nately, the master-at-arms, either by accident 
or design, when slipping from the roof of ‘ Pan- 
dora’s box’ into the sea, let the keys of the 
irons fall through the scuttle or entrance, which 
he had just before opened; and thus enabled 
them to commence their own liberation, in 
which they were generously assisted, at the 
imminent risk of his own life, by William 
Moulter, a boatswain’s mate, who clung to the 
coamings, and pulled the long bars through 
the shackles, saying he would set them free, or 
go to the bottom with them. Scarcely was this 
effected when the ship went down, leaving no- 
thing visible but the top-mast cross-trees. The 
master-at-arms and all the sentinels sunk to 
rise no more. The cries of them and the other 
drowning men were awful in the extreme; and 
more than half an hour had elapsed before the 
survivors could be taken up by the boats. 
Among the former were Mr. Stewart, John 
Summer, Richard Skinner, and Henry Hill- 
brant, the whole of whom perished with their 
hands still in manacles. On this melancholy 
occasion, Mr. Heywood was the last person but 
three who escaped from the prison, into which 
the water had already found its way through 
the bulk-head scuttles. Jumping overboard, 


he seized a plank, and was swimming towards] 


a small sandy quay (key) about three miles 
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distant, when a boat picked him up, and con- 
veyed him thither in a state of nudity, It is 
worthy of remark, that James Morrison endea- 
voured to follow his young companion’s exam- 
ple, and, although handcuffed, managed to keep 
oat until a boat came to his assistance.’ 
This account would appear almost incredible. 
It is true, men are sometimes found to act the 
part of inhuman monsters; but then they are 
generally actuated by some motive or extraor- 
di excitement: here, however, there was 
neither ; but, on the contrary, the condition of 
the poor prisoners appealed most forcibly to the 
mercy and humanity of their jailor. The sur- 
geon of the ship states, in his account of her 
loss, that as soon as the spars, booms, hen- 
coops, and other buoyant articles, were cut 
loose, ‘ the prisoners were ordered to be let out 
of irons.’ One would imagine, indeed, that 
the officers on this dreadful emergency would 
not be witness to such inhumanity, without 
remonstrating effectually against keeping these 
unfortunate men confined a moment beyond 
the period when it became evident that the 
ship must sink. It will be seen, however, pre- 
sently, from Mr. Heywood’s own statement, 
that they were so kept, and that the brutal and 
unfeeling conduct which has been imputed to 
Captain Edwards is but too true. It is an 
awful moment when a ship takes her last heel, 
just before going down. When the Pandora 
sunk, the surgeon says, ‘ the crew had just 
time to leap overboard, accompanying it with a 
most dreadful yell. The cries of the men 
drowning in the water was at first awful in 
the extreme; but as they sunk and became 
faint, they died away by degrees.’ ” 

Mr. Barrow is tolerably severe upon Bligh, 
but much more so upon Captain Edwards, of the 
Pandora, whose treatment of the prisoners was, 
indeed, most severe and cruel. He is also 
pretty sharp upon the missionaries, siding with 
Kotzebue much more than with Mr. Ellis (see 
our recent Gazettes). He tells us: ‘* * With 
regard to their worship,’ Captain Cook does the 
Otaheitans but justice in saying, ‘ they re- 
proach many who bear the name of Christians. 
You see no instances of an Otaheitan drawing 
near the Eatooa with carelessness and inat- 
tention; he is all devotion; he approaches the 
place of worship with reverential awe; un- 
covers when he treads on sacred ground ; and 
prays with a fervour that would do honour to 
a better profession. He firmly credits the tra- 
ditions of his ancestors, None dares dispute 
the existence of the Deity.’ Thieving may also 
be reckoned as one of their vices; this, how- 
ever, is common to all uncivilised nations, and, 
it may be added, civilised too. But to judge 
them fairly in this respect, we should compare 
their situation with that of a more civilised 
people. A native of Otaheite goes on board a 
ship and finds himself in the midst of iron 
bolts, nails, knives, scattered about, and is 
tempted to carry off a few of them. If we 
could suppose a ship from E] Dorado to arrive 
in the Thames, and that the custom-house 
officers, on boarding her, found themselves in 
the midst of bolts, hatchets, chisels, all of solid 
gold, scattered about the deck, one need scareely 
say wuat would be likely to happen. If the 
former faund the temptation irresistible to sup- 
ply himself with what was essentially useful — 
the latter would be as little able to resist that 
wfich would contribute to the indulgence of 
his avarice or the gratification of his pleasures, 
or of both. Such was the state of this beautiful 
island and its interesting and fascinating natives 
at the time when Captain Wallis firstdiscovered, 
and Lieutenant Cook shortly afterwards visited, 
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it- What they now are, as described by Captain, 
Beechey, it is lamentable to reflect. AlL, their 
usual yand. innocent amusements, have ) been 
denounced by the missionaries; andy in tng 
them, these poor have,been driven . 
seek fon resources, in. habits.of indolence: and 
apathy: that, simplicity of character, .which 
atoned for! many, of their faults, has. been con- 
verted,intg cunning dpd hypocrisy ; and drunk. 
enness, poverty, aod disease, have thinned the 
island of its former population, to:a frightful 
degrees By @ sury the first,, missionaries, 
and. nsus of the, in) rit enin 1797, 
©. popHlation was ag ; souls; 
Captain aldearaYs states ityon the 
authority, pf,acensua,ak ex @, MIB, 
sionaries, to amount, to, i800 rand ther 
is but too much re: ascribe this dinir, 
nution to praying,, singi pig 
drinking. The island of Otaheite is.in.sha 
two circles united by a low, and.narrow isth- 
mus. The larger circle is. named Otaheite 
Mooé, and is about’ thirty miles in diameter ; 
the lesser, named Tiaraboo, about ten miles in 
diameter. A belt of low land, terminating in 
numerous valleys, ascending by gentle slopes to 
the central mountain, which is about seven 
thousand feet high, surrounds the larger circle, 
and the same is the case with the smaller circle, 
on @ proportionate scale. Down these valleys 
flow streams and rivulets of clear water, and 
the most luxuriant and verdant foliage fills 
their sides and the hilly ridges that separate 
them, among which were once scattered the 
smiling cottages and little plantations of the 
natives, All these are now destroyed, and the 
remnant, of the population has crept down to 
the flats and swampy ground on the sea-shore, 
completely subservient to the seven establish- 
ments of misstonafies;vhto have taken from 
them what little’ trade they used to carry on, to 
possess themselves of it; who have their ware- 
houses, actas ts, and monopolise all the 
cattle on the island — but, in return, they have 
given them 4 new religion and a parliament, 
(risum ¢eneatis?) and reduced them to 4 state 
of complete pauperism; and all, as. they say, 
and probably have so persuaded themselves, for 
the honour of God, and ihe salyation of their 
souls! How, much is such a change brought 
about by such conduct to be deprecated ! Haw 
lamentable is,,i§, 49 recente at an, islagd, qn 
which Natur avishe wo toaniy of her bo ne 
teous gifts, with. ich eines Consus nor Cy. 
thera, nor, ihe fanicifyl ‘island of Calypso, can 
compete in splen lid and luxuriant, eauties, 
should be dopmed to, ach, 8 fatey— in. an, en 
lightened, nd by-# people that call them. 
selves evel else 4 

And again of Nobbs, who had found his way 
to Pitcairn’s Island. a Be. 

“ Buffet and Evans support themselves by 
their industry; but this Nobbs not only claims 
xeeine from labour, as being their pastor— 
but also as being entitled to a maintenance. at 
the expense of t 
a daughter of Charles, a -daughter to, 
the late Fletcher Christian, whose descendants, 
as captain of the gang, might be induced to 
claim superiority, and which, probably, might 
be allowed by general consent, had they but 
possessed a moderate share of talent; but it 
is stated, that Thursday October and Charles 
Christian, the sons of the chief mutineer, are 
ignorant, uneducated men. e only chance 
for the coritintiance of peace is the general 
dislike in which this Nobbs is held, and the 
gradual intellectual improvement of the rising 
generation.* © I¢''seems that Adams on his 


raat Be has married, 


phorenibi 


Aeath-bed,:called all the heads of families to- 
gether, and urgeil them to appoint a chief ;— 
this, however, they have not done, which 
makes .,j¢;;the more tobe apprehended that 
Nobbs,, hy his.snperior talent or cunning, will 
upon them into that situation.” 
And is this “,P.S. Just as this last 
shegtxcame. from the press; the editor has no- 
ticed, witha feeling of deep and sincere regret, 
@ par im the ;newspapers, said to be ex- 
tracted froman American paper, stating that a 
vessel sent, to, Piteairn’s, Island by the mis- 
sionanies. of Otaheite has carried! off the whole 
of the settlers to, the Jatter island. ; If this be 
(true-and the mention ofthe name of Nott 
Lgives ia. colour ,to the’ transaction—the ‘ che- 
rubim’ must have slept, the ‘ flaming sword’ 
have been,\sheathed, and. another Eden has 
been,lost ; and,,what-is worse than all, that 
native simplicity ;of manners, that purity of 
morals, and, that.singleness of heart, which so 
peculiarly, distingnished this little interesting 
society,;are, all lost.,;\Lhey will now be dis- 
persed among the missionary stations as humble 
dependents, where, Kitty Quintal and the rest 
of them may. get ‘ food for their souls,’ such as 
it is, in| exchange for :the substantial blessings 
they enjoyed on Pitcairn’s Island.” 

We shall now. conclude with a curious state- 
ment respecting the ancient laws against piracy. 
Mr. Barrow is making the best apology that 
suggests itself for the harsh conduct of Captain 
Edwards; and he says :,‘* He might have con- 
sidered that,,in all-ages and among all nations, 
with the,exception of'some of the Greek states, 
piracy has-been held inithe utmost abhorrence, 
and..those guilty of it treated with singular and 
barbareus severity ;./and,:thati;the smesb san- 
guinary laws were established for the protection 
of person and. property in maritime adventure. 
The laws.of Oleron, which were, composed 
under the immediate direction of our Richard I., 
and became the common usage among: maritime 
states. whose vessels passed through British 
seas, are conceived injaispirit of the most bar- 
barous cruelty... Thus, if a poor!pilot, through 
ignorance, lost. the vessel, he: was either re- 
aw to make full satisfaction to the merchant 

or damages sustained, or to lose his‘head. In 
the case of wrecks, where the lord of the coast 
(something like our present vice-admiral) should 
be found to be in league with. the pilots, and 
run the ships on rocks, in order to get salvage, 
the. said lord, the salvers, and,all concerned, 
are declared to be accursed and excommuni- 
cated, and punished as thieves and robbers; 
and the pilot condemned to be hanged upon a 
high gibbet, which is to abide and remain to suc- 
ceeding ages, on the place where erected, as a 
visible caution to other ships sailing: thereby. 
Nor was, the fate of the lord of the coast Jess 
Severe : his property was to be confiscated, and 
himself fastened to a post in the midst of his 
own, mansion, which being fired at the four 
corners, were all to be burned together; the 
walls thereof demolished; and the spot on 
which it stood be converted into a market- 
place, for,the.sale only of hogs and swine, to all 
posterity. , These, and many other barbarous 
usages were transferred into the institutions of 
Wisbuy, which formed the jus mercatorum for 
a long. period, and in which great care| was 





persons who fancy they have received a call to preach 
nonsense—some cobbler escaped from his stall, or! tailor 
from his shopboard. Kitty Quintal’s cant phrase, ‘we 
want food for our souls,’ and praying at meals for ‘ spi- 
ritual nourishment,’ smack not a little of the jargon of 
the inferior caste of evangelicals. Whoever this pastoral 
drone may be, it is but too evident that the preservation 

the innocence, simplicity, and a gy of these 





~ * © This Nobbs is probably one of those half-witted 


amiable people, is intimately connected with his speedy 
Temoval from the island.” 


i 
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taken for the security of ships against: their 
crews. Among other articles, are the follow- 
ing :—whoever draws a sword upon the master 
of a vessel, or wilfully falsifies the compass, 
shall have his right hand nailed to the: mast ; 
whoever behaves riotously, shall be punished 
by being keel-hauled;: whoever is guilty of 
rebellion (or mutiny), shall be thrown over. 
board. For the suppresston of piracy, the Por. 
tuguese, in their early intercourse with India, 
had a summary punishment, and accompanied 
it with a terrible example, to deter others from 
the commission of the crime. Whenever they 
took # pirate ship, they instantly hanged every 
man, carried away the sails, rudder, and 
thing that was valuable in the ship, and left 
her to be buffeted about by the winds and the 
waves, with the carcasses of the criminals 
dangling from the yards, a horrid object of 
terror to all who might chance: to fall in with 
her. Even to this day, a spice of the laws of 
Oleron still remains in the maritime code of 
European: nations, as far as regards mutiny 
and piracy; and a feeling of this kind may 
have operated on the mind of Captain Edwards, 
especially as a tendency even to mutiny, or 
mutinous expressions, are considered, by the 
usage of the service, as justifying the com- 
mander of a shipiof war to put the offenders in 
irons. Besides, the treatment of Bligh, whose 
admirable conduct under the unparalleled suf- 
ferings of himself and all who accompanied him 
in the open boat, had roused the people of 
England tothe highest pitch of indignation 
against Christian and his associates, in which 
Edwards no. doubt participated.” 

There are. some engravings ; the subjects 
interesting, the execution not remarkable. 








A Flora of Berwickiwpon-Tweed. By George 
Johnston, M.D., &c. Vol. I. Phenogamous 
Plants; Vol. 1. Cryptogamous Plants. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, Carfrae and Son; London, Long- 

“man and Co, ( 
Wuar beauties does Fiera diselose-— 
How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed ! 
says the song ; and here we, have the botanical 
proof in detail, class, and sub-division, with all 
the barbarous and mutable nomenelature of the © 
science—though it is but’ justice to:Dr. John- 
ston to say, that, in these respects, he has fol- 
lowed the best of guides and authorities. Fifty 
short definitions of terms, occupying; perhaps, 
two or three pages, would have been a great 
advantage to this publication, especially as its 
author has most judiciously interspersed it with 
pleasant varieties, to relieve the dryness. of sci- 
entific definition, and recommend it to popular 
favour, It is true that every tolerable botanist 
will understand him, but many very clever 
persons may be at a loss to know what 1s meant 
by familiar appellations; and when we.write 
for the general reader, we ought not to suppose 
that every one possesses a knowledge of Latin 

and Greek combinations. t 
With this slight remonstrance for an omis- 

sion (an omission justified by the precedent of 

nearly all, other works of the same kind), we 
have to bestow our entire commendation upon 


\this able production, which merits much more 


than a local fame. As the Flora of an inte- 
resting and: prolific country, it is ample and 
correct; and two brief papers add much to its 
value, by presenting a geological view of Ber- 
wickshire, and a botanical sketch of that county 
and part of Durham, from early times. 

With this praise, we might consider our duty 
done, but that the preface says— 

“ To relieve, however, the dryness of mere 
descriptive detail, and to point out the manner 
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———————————————— 
in which this ‘study may be made most condu- 
cive to our amusement, if not to our instruc- 
tion, various particulars have ‘been added rela- 
tive to the uses of our plants in agriculture, in 
the arts, and in medicine. And, in the Flora 
of a river so celebrated as the Tweed in pasto- 
ral poetry;:and ‘ where flowers of fairy blow,’ 
it seemed allowable to motice, at greater length 
than is usual in workswof science, the purposes 
to which superstition has applied them in former 
times, and the illustrations which they have 
afforded to the poets of our own day. A few 
facts)relative to ‘the physiology of vegetable 
life -have ‘been also given; but. of what L had 
collected, ‘by far the greater portion ‘has: been 
cancelled; lest our work should: have exceeded 
its proper limits.” sb vie 

We could wish that the author had exceeded 
them ; ‘fer there is not a flower that blows on 
the lovely ‘I'weed which might not have revived 
a sweet F b little connected, ‘indeed, 
with its petals, or:calyx, or corolla, or other 
minute description, but redolent of poetry, and 
legend, and belief. ‘Weare told that the 

** Bonny, bonny broom; the broom’ of Cowdenknowes,” 
has given place’ to ‘turnips and’ common hus- 
bandry ; but the theme once indulged, we should 
have liked to hear what blossoms now particu- 
larly adorn the bloody field of Flodden, what 
wisdom-giving plants grow where Dun Scotus 
flourished, and what spear-prass rears its head 
where the Kers, and Hays, and Homes, and 
Douglases, erewhile bristled in the armed field. 
But Dr. Johiiston will answer us, Mine is a 
work of natural science, and not of legendary 
lore, and too much of illustration would have 
spoiltitsicharacter. He is right*'but,*having 
said that, as a botani¢al performance, his two 
little-wolumes~are excellent;. we. trust he will 
excuse us for selecting ‘our extracts from their 
merely:accessorial reliefs. i 

Frazxinus exceisior s the common ash.—‘* No 

tree isesd often met within ruims and upon 
ancient walls, probably on account of the readi- 
ness with whichits:-wingéd seeds (the culver- 
keys of out’pastoral poets) até borne by the 
wind. Jeinsimuates its roots far'into the cre- 
Vices! of ‘thesevold buildings, and ‘thereby be- 
comes ah instrument’ of the'destruction of what 
affords it support: In like manner it fastens 
upon loose slaty rocks, and decorates them 
with its'verdure. It is one of the latest trees 
in comimg-into leaf, and loses its leaves early in 
autumn: ‘These are greedily eaten by cattle ; 
and it oughtnot to be planted in parks or lawns 
intended forthe pasture of milch cows, for théy 
communtieate-a disagreeable taste to the butter. 
Thewood is tough and valuable, being appli- 
cableto wigreat variety of purposes ; and it pos- 
sesses the very singular property of being in 
perfection even in infancy—a pole three inches 
in diameter being as valuable and durable, for 
any purpose to which it can be applied, as the 
timber of the largest tree.’’ 

Of the yellow iris the following partitulars 
are carious :— 

“Phe roots, in Arran, 





3 are used to dye black’; 
in Jura, ‘boiled with copperas to make ink. 
They are strongly purgative, and said’ to be 
Particularly usefal in dropsical complaints 
formerly recommended as a cure for toothache. 
But above all,’ says Ettmuller, ¢ which I havé 

hitherto: known, the juice of the root’ of the 
Iris lutea rubbed upon the tooth that {s pain- 
ful, or the: root itself chewed inthe mouth, in 
an instant, as if by a charm, drives hway thé 
Pain of the teeth, arising from what catise s0- 
ever. He that communicated it to me, affirms 
that he had tried it forty times at least, with 
success; I myself also have various times 


tried it, and a great many others have done the} fuluuthe O.alis'acetosella, common wood-sorrel. 


same by my persuasion, and I ‘hardly ever 
knew it fail.’ The seeds roasted make’excel- 
lent coffee, superior to any other substitute.” 

Now, we will venture to say that; tlongli 
these assertions are put forth ay pee Bow 
plant, nobody will try-whether it is @ fol 
the toothache, or a substitute for coffee Wi 
live, in intellect, from hand to*mouth,: the 
veriest slaves of custom; but now’ and ‘then 
some clever speculator hits updn one or other 
of these old and exploiied stories, invents‘a fine 
new name, and makes a fine’ large ‘fortune. 
Then, like a thowsand ‘other excellent pieces of 
knowledge, it'sinks' inte oblivion, to be re-dis- 
covered, or re-invented, when our grandchild- 
ren are papas and mammas)\ d 

Lolium temulentum': » béarded'\<darnel, 
“ The seeds of this species possess’ deletérious 
properties when mixed with bread;‘\¢érn;’ or 
malt; and malignant epidemic fevers have been 
attributed to their operation: In thid cdtintry 
it is so rare, that it cam séldom’be prodtittive of 
any mischief; but it is asserted ‘to Wave’ beeh 
cultivated in the vicinity of London for the use 
of the brewer, who commiunicates to’ the ‘beer 
an intoxicating quality by its means. Ft’is'the 
* infelix lolium’ of Virgiliu > 

© Inférqiie nitentia ‘cults 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominaptar avene.' ” 

This piece of information may be useful to 
the new beer-houses, about which ‘stich’ a fass 
is now made. We confess that, beiig no'poli- 
ticians, it is a question we’do: not understand. 
As far as we can gather from patliamentary 
reports, and ‘essays inthe newspapers,’ the 
bishops and:magistrates ‘prefer the lower‘orders 
getting drunk*with gin while others ‘préfer 
intoxication and sotting by means of. beer. To 
ls it-is indifferent: gin is the speediest; but 
the least social.» In London its indulgente'is a 
mere selfish gulp, and away; wheréas; even a 
coal-heaver must draw his breath upon @ pot of 
beer, whith leads’ to polities and’polite cbnver- 
sation, tothe manifest enlightening of the par- 
ties concerned. But this \is’'a' digression from 
infelix lolium:—come we to the scubiosa suc- 
cisa, alias the Devil’s-bit seabious. 

‘* At one time the root (which is as it were 
bitten off) is supposed ‘to have’ possessed ‘an 
almost: specific’ virtue’ against every kind’ of 
scaly eruptions, whence the generic name; but 
as ‘ the superstitious people hold’ opinion,’ 
afraid of being deprived by its means of this 
method of tormenting poor mortal man, ‘'the 
divel did: bite it for envie, because it is an herbé 
that hath so many good vertues, and is so 
beneficial’ to: mankinde.’ And in very’verity 
the malice of the devil, as Smith observes, ‘has 
unhappily been so successful, that no virtues 
can now be found in the remainder of the root 
or herb.” !?? 

The fact is, that the age of imagination, as 
well as’ of chivalry, is past. Not so in olden’ 
times’: witness the Savifraga granulata, or 
meadow saxifrage. 

“Int conformity to the doctrine of Signa- 
tures, which attributes to any stibstance having 
a‘ semblance to any organ of thebody, sdove- 
reign virtues in removing the diseases of that 


‘organ, this plant was pronounced very useful 


in caleulous complaints, because the roots ‘some- 
what 1esemble small gravel-stones. And be- 
vatiseit:is ‘ governed by the moon,’ its credit 
remained undiminished with the astrologers, 
or thore herbalists who imagined that the stars 


* shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all plants that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray.’” 





Frovn the fanciful we pass again to the uses 


‘© Thé-leaves of this pretty unobtrusive flower 


droop at hight, and’ close inst rain. They 
are powerfully and most agreeably acid, making 
‘a refreshing ard conserve with fine 


‘sugar; its favotir resembling green'tea. Boiled 


with milk they make an agreeable my which 
Tay be ised itf inflammatory diseases, in which 
vegetable avids are’ beneficial, They also afford 
the ‘ essential sal¢ of lemoris,” used‘ to'take iron- 
moulds out of linen ??'!)" ew - 

Mentha ‘hirsuta; , yest Mr. Mac- 
donald, of pend Mee : ‘having some 

ears Messen ore ‘iderabl , put at 
the Beton — phe Rie of each 
stack, as’it dived, thre! of fotir stalks of 
wild mint; with th Idaves on: fathered near a 
brook fh & neighbouritig fidld; and’ never after 
had any of his grain ton He then tried 
the same experiment with his cheese, and other 
articles kept’ in 'sforé,’ and often injured by 
mice, and with ‘equal effect, by laying a few 
leaves, green or dry, on the articles to be pre- 
served.” 

Among the Cryptogamia—fungi—there are 
some valuable remarks upon those minute 
vegetable productions which, as “ blight,” 
“ smut,”’ &c. &c., are so often supposed to be 
insects, and do so much injury to our most 
important crops. Of these, the Sclerotium clavus 
is “¢ dull black, elongate, cylindrical, generally 
a little curved; internally white. Decand. 
Fl. France. vi. 115. Hab. ‘orn br glumes 
of ses, occupying the place e n. 
Great doubts neni va entertained shaee to 
the nature of this production; but I think, 
with Decandolle, that if the two preveding are 
allowed a place in the vegetable kingdom, this 
cannot with propriety be: excluded. It has 
been detected in this neighteurhood on the 
sweet vernal-grass, the swéet floating.grass, 
and on the fiorin. When it attacks rye, which 
is peculiarly subject to the diseasé, the corn is 
said to be spurred; and this diseased grain is 
an active poison of a very peculiar kind. If 
gradually introduced into the system, as when 
mixed with the flour of ryé-bread, it occasions 
a severe disease, ‘Which Has often prevailed 
epidemically in’ different territoties on the con- 
a The affection, produced differs much 
in different’ épidériics, and even in different 
‘cases’ of the sare épidemic. Tivo distinct sets 
of symptoms have been noticéd ;"thé one con- 
stituting a ‘hetvous diséase, — haracterised by 
violent spasmodic conviilsiony; the other being 
a depraved staté of the constitution, ‘which ends 
ih that ‘remarkable disérder known by the 
name’ of dry gangrené. ' ‘The Lp ches 
other singular properties; andthe physician 
availing” self of it, can produce effects in 
the human constitution such as he can produce 
by no other medicine yet discovered ;—a fact 
of which my own experience has afforded suf- 
ficient evidence. For an interesting history of 
what is known feélative to the spurred rye, the 
thedi¢al téader is reférréed to Dr. Christison’s 
léartied’and tiseful work on sue well 

The' fungi in the vegetable world, like the 
fungi in sociéty—and both are numerous classes 
—are generally odious or noxious, or useless ; 
a few only gs fit for any purpose of taste or 
conveniency. ‘The Agaricus muscarius is * the 
most’ beautiful of the agarics; but let no one 
be tempted by its appearance to apply it to do- 
mestic use—for a poison lurks beneath its bril- 
liant colours. Linneus informs us that in Fin- 
mark they cut it into small pieces, mix them with 
milk, and place it at their windows for the 
purpose of poisoning flies, to which it proves as 





fatal as arsenic. In corroboration of this fact, 





I have observed that the flies which sip of the 
dirty yellow liquor into which this fungus dis- 
solves, die almost immedia 


Haller relates 


riacks, however, use it for the purpose of pro- 
ducing intoxication. They ‘* sometimes eat it 
dry, sometimes immersed in a fermented liquor 
made with the Epilobium 

notwithstanding the dreadful effects. They 
are at first seized with convulsions in all their 
limbs, then with a raving, such as attends a 
burning fever ; a thousand phantoms, gay or 
gloomy according to their constitutions, pre- 
sent themselves to their imaginations ; some 
dance, others are seized with unspeakable hor. 
rors. -They personify this mushroom ; and if 
its effects urge them to suicide or any dreadful 
crime, they say they obey its commands, To 
fit themselves for premeditated assassinations, 
they take the Moucho-mere, the Russian name 
of this agaric. Such is the fascination of 
drunkenness in this country, that nothing can 
induce the natives to forbear this dreadful 
potion.’ ” 

Of the A. campestris, our common mushroom, 
the author states, *‘ it long has been esteemed 
an article of epicurean delicacy, and is exten- 
sively used in making catsup. When it has 
proved deleterious to those who eat it, the in- 
jury ought rather to be attributed to some 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of the individual, than to 
any poisonous quality inthe mushrooms. We, 
indeed, almost annually read of people being 
poisoned by them; but other agarics have been 
in these cases gathered in place of the Ag. 
campestris. ‘I have seen,’ says Dr. Christison, 
‘ those who gather mushrooms near Edinburgh 
for the purpose of making catsup, picking up 
every fungus that camie in their way.’ ‘ As 
there is no critical mark to determine at. once 
between poisonous and salutary mushrooms, 
we ma it down as a general rule, that 
those should be suspected and avoided that 
grow in moist and marshy grounds, and espe- 
cially in the shade ; that ton a dirtyslooking 
surface, and whose gills are soft, moist, and 
porous.’—Dr, Good. ‘ It, appears that most 
fungi which have a warty cap, more especially 
fragments of membrane adhering to their upper 
surface, are poisonous. Heavy fungi, which 
have an unpleasant odour, especially if they 
emerge from a vulva or bag, are also generally 
hurtful. Of those whieh grow in woods. and 
shady , & few are esculent, but: most are 
unwholesome; and if they are moist on the 
"surface, should be avoided. All those 
which grow in tufts or clusters from the trunks 
or stumps of trees, ought likewise to be shunned. 
A sure test of a poisonous fungus is an astrin- 
gent, styptic taste, and perhaps also a disagree- 
able, but certainly a pungent odour. Some 
fungi possessing properties have indeed 
found their way to the epicure’s table; but 
they are of very questionable quality. Those 
whose substance becomes blue soon after being 
cut, are invariably poisonous. Agarics of an 
orange or rose-red colour, and boleti which are 
coriaceous or corky in texture, or which have 
@ membraneous collar round the stem, are also 
unsafe: but these rules are not universally 
applicable in other genera. Even the esculent 
mushrooms, if they are partially devoured by 
insects, and have been abandoned, should be 
avoided, as they have in all probability ac- 
quired injurious qualities which they do not 
usually possess. These rules for knowing de- 
leterious fungi seem to rest on fact and expe- 


, which they drink, }quent 
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to recognise every poisonous species.’ — Dr. 
Christison. 

* The meadow mushrooms are in kinde the best — 

it is ill trusting any of the reste,’ ” 

“ Aecidents arising from the deadly fungi 
being mistaken for eatable mushrooms, are 
common on the continent, and especially in 
France: They are by no means unfrequent, 
too, in Britain; but they are much less fre- 
than.abroad, because the epicure’s cata- 
logue of mushrooms in this country contains 
only three species, whose characters are too 
distinct to be mistaken by a person of ordinary 
skill; while abroad a great variety of them 
have found their way to the table, many of 
which are not only liable to be confounded 
with poisonous species, but are even also them- 
selves of doubtful quality.” 

Our Review seems to have grown up like a 
mushroom, and we must hasten to give it as 
rapidian.end. It shall be for the information 
of the tabbies—we mean no insinuation — 
Ni ealaria, cat-mint, which “ ‘ the later 
herbarists, call herba catiaria, and herba catti, 
because the cats are very much delighted 
herewith; for the smell of it is so pleasant to 
them, that they rub themselves upon it, and 
wallow or tumble in}it, and also feed on the 
branches and leaves very greedily.’—Gerarde. 
On this account it can only be preserved in 
gardens by sowing the seed ; for by the hand- 
ling in the process of transplanting, or in the 
languid. state subsequent to it, the i 
scent is exhaled, and the cats are attracted to 
the plant, which otherwise they are unable to 
discover. ‘ If you set it, the cats will eat. it ; 
if you sow it, the cats will-not know it.’ ’’ 

aving shewn howto cheat a cat of its 
vegetable enjoyments, we shall bid adieu to 
these volumes, again recommending them to 
the public as most! deserving of favour. As 
Berwick belongs to no country, no national 
prejudices need interfere in undervaluing its 
science, and proclaiming its ‘* decline.” 

Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LX VII. 

Switzerland, France, &c. 
[Second notice.] 

Tw concluding our selections from this pleasant 
volume, it may be as well, in order to prevent 
confusion, to notice, as it has lain some time 
on our shelf, that it was published before the 
author’s Spain in 1830. It accordingly bore 
his sobriquet of Derwent Conway, which he has 
since abandoned for his real name of Henry 
D. Inglis. Under both appellations we have 
been much gratified with his productions ; and 
now finish what we proposed from his Switzer- 
land, France, &c. 
Deaf and dumb hunter of the Pyrenees. 
* For some distance after leaving St. Sau- 
veur, the valley is a deep and dreary ravine, 
the river flowing far below, in a narrow bed 
between perpendicular rocks, in some parts 
covered with trees, which have taken reot in 
the crevices. There is not a hut, nor any 
cultivation ; and the only person I met was an 
izard-hunter, who, although he was deaf and 
dumb, recounted to me, by signs, the history, of 
his day’s sport. He was a tall, athletic man, 
about fifty years of age. He carried the izard 
on his back, and walked at the rate of nearly 
six miles an hour, notwithstanding this burden, 
and the additional one of a gun slung across 
his shoulders; and k afterwards learnt, that 
this man is one of the most successful and. one of 
the most fearless hunters of the Pyrenees. The 
gestures by which he described the events of 
the day were quite as intelligible as if he had 








rience; but they will not enable the collector 


possessed the gift of speech, Both his own 


actions and those of the izard were imitated 
exactly. He shewed that he had fired twice, 
and wounded the izard—that it tumbled down 
a precipice—that he looked over, and succeeded 
in scrambling down—and that he pursued, 
overtook it, and knocked it on the head with 
the but-end of his gun. He also made me 
understand that he killed about three izards in 
the week, and sometimes four, and that he 
sold them at six frances a piece, exclusive of the 
skin, which was worth another franc. What 
an enormous profit must be realised by the 
traitewrs at the baths! They purchase a whole 
izard for six francs, and divide it into at least 
twenty dinner portions, at four francs each! 
Yet the successful izard-hunter is richer than 
the majority of Pyrenean peasants; andalthough 
his profession be both laborious and dangerous, 
the excitement is proportioned to the danger 
and difficulty, and the pleasure proportioned to 
the excitement. When this deaf and dumb 
man was reciting, in his own way, the fortunes 
of the day, the eagerness of his gestures, and 
the changing expression of his countenance, 
shewed his enthusiasm in his trade, and the 
delight he took in its chances and issues; and 
there can be little doubt that when the fatigue 
and dangers of the day terminate in the pos- 
session of the izard, he considers these far 
overpaid. The mind of a man who spends his 
days a hunter in the mountains must be 
strangely complexioned. DBwellingalways among 
mountain solitudes—always alone with Nature, 
and amid her grandest works—companion of 
the storm, and the mists and the shadows—the 
great rocks—the rushing torrents, and the 
black lake—we might conclude that the mind 
of such a man could, not be without the ele- 
ments of moral and intellectual grandeur ; but 
so, perhaps, might we argue of the sailor who 
traverses the mighty deep, and paces the deck 
of the lone vessel, beneath the wide starry sky. 
But it is probable that these men look not 
beyond their individual calling. The rudder 
that guides the vessel through the ocean is, to 
the mariner, an object of deeper interest than 
the illimitable and trackless waters; and to 
the hunter of the Alps or the Pyrenees, the guly 
object of interest am the mountain soli- 
tudes is the little animal that he pursues,” 
Tradition.— It was a deep vatlay: not halfa 
mile across, bounded by rocks; and upon the 
summit, of the rocks, opposite to each other, 
stood the ruins of two castles. These were the 
castles of Espeche and Lomine; and the guide 
narrated a tradition of these places as we went 
along. The lords of these two castles were 
enemies, and constantly disputed with one an- 
other the possession of the valley that lay 
between their castles; but, along with this 
enmity, each was enamoured of the wife of the 
other, though the ladies themselves loved their 
own lords, and gave no encouragement tg the 
enemies of their husbands. At this time the 
crusades were published; and both of these 
nobles resolved to forget private amimosities 
for a time, and join the standard of the Cross. 
It so happened, however, that after travelling— 
the tradition does not say whether in company 
or not—during several days, the devil entered 
into both their hearts, and they both reasoned 
after this manner :—‘ My enemy has gone to 
the holy wars, and has left both his lands and 
his wife unprotected. I hate him, but I love 
his wife. What hinders me from returning, 
and making the most of his absence?’ And 
so both the Lord of Espeche and the Lord of 
Lomine returned, and took the road, not to 
their own castles, but to the castles of each 





other. But it so happened, that on the very 
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night upon which these two nobles left their 
own castles, their ladies had a vision. Each 
was warned, in a dream, of the intention of her 
husband to return, and go to the castle of his 
enemy, that he might find his enemy’s wife ; 
and this vision being often repeated, these 
noble dames resolved—instigated, no doubt, by 
the same kind power that had sent the vision 
—to seek each other, and communicate what 
had happened. Accordingly, these ladies left 
their own castles to cross the valley, and met 
each other by the er ; and having communi- 
cated the mutual vision, they ved upon a 
method of avoiding the danger, and of at the 
same time proving to their lords their own 
affection, and the Divine interposition by which 
they had been warned of the future. They 
determined to change castles; and that very 
day they put their resolution into effect. 
Meanwhile, their lords arrived under cover of 
night, each at the castle of his enemy, and 
were greatly surprised to find that no wonder 
was excited by their return, for the ladies had 
forewarned their household of what was to be 
expected ; but still greater was their surprise, 
when, upon being ushered into the castle hall, 
each beheld his own spouse. The explanation 
that followed wrought a miraculous change. 
Touched with the affection of their own wives, 
they were convinced that this reconciliation 
was the will of God, since its means had been 
miraculously revealed in a vision. They ab- 
jured their mutual enmity—swore unalterable 
fidelity to their own wives—and set out in 
company for the Holy Land.” 

A good Reason.—‘* Tours is scarcely at 
all a place of commerce; but the environs of 
the city furnish the most agreeable walks, and 
these, too, are the most frequented. Innu- 
merable little paths lead in every direction 
through the fields, and among the knolls and 
copses, These walks are, however, very unso- 
ciable, for they are only wide enough for one. 
But this was explained to me, by a French 
demoiselle, to be better; ‘ because,’ said she, 
‘ if monsieur who is behind says a gallant 
thing, we may either hear or not as we please; 
and in case we blush, nobody sees it.” I con- 
fessed that the reasoning was irresistible.” 

One thing at least a traveller acquires—a 
good appetite. Our tourist dwells most touch- 
ingly on divers gastronomic reminiscences : he 
mentions the fragrant raspberries and cream at 
one and a most delicious sucking pig at 
another ; he is eloquent in praise of the fried fish 
and the bread pudding of his Jewish hostess at 
Bieretz; and as to the omelets, we give what 
he says of them in his own words :— 

“It is a great misfortune if a traveller in 
France, especially a foot-traveller, whose day’s 
journey often conducts him to the smaller inns, 
should happen to dislike omelet. It may be 
difficult to believe that any such person exists; 
but I have seen and travelled with persons so 
unfortunate: and when I have been enjoying 
an excellent meal, they have been obliged to 
content themselves with the purer pleasure of 
sympathising in my good fortune. Every 

ere in France, even in the poorest auberge, 
an omelet is to be obtained; either omelette 
sucrée, omelette grasse, or omelette aux fines 
herbes. What a choice is there! One might 
very well begin with an omelette grasse, make 
@ remove of the omelette aux fines herbes, and 
ee an omelette sucrée by way of des- 


A pretty view of Vauclause, which Mr. Con- 
Way visits and describes, ushers in this very 


—. 
The French phrases, &c. which are, perhaps 





almost unavoidably, very frequent in these 
pages, are sadly incorrect: hardly any noun 
and adjective agree in gender; verbs are put 
in the singular instead of the plural, and vice 
versi, &c. We have, of course, corrected the 
errors we noticed in our extracts: but such 
carelessness greatly detracts from the value of 
the work. 
SS eS ee 
The Familiar Law Adviser. No. 1, Land- 
lords and Tenants; No. 2, Masters and 
Servants; No. 3, Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes; No. 4, Benefit Societies 
and Saving Banks. 
WE take some blame to ourselves for not having 
earlier noticed these little productions, which, to 
use the legal phrase, “ we have perused and ap- 
proved of.”” They are very well adapted for that 
which they profess to teach, namely, a general 
summary of the several laws relating to the above 
subjects, written so as to be understood by, and 
be useful to, the world at large. This, we take 
it, was the great end which the authors had. in 
view ; and the task appears to have been exe- 
cuted with care and fidelity. There may be 
some dicta in the first No. of this work, to 
which we should hesitate to pin our faith, such 
as “ taking the law a little into one’s own 
hands,” ‘* taking out window-sashes,” ‘ un- 
hinging doors,” &c. to get rid of refractor 
tenants: but, with these few drawbacks, the 
law seems sound and well authenticated ; and 
we think they will be found very useful appen- 
dages to the desk of the trader and the count- 
ing-house of the merchant: indeed, there are 
few stations of life in which one or other of 
these works may not be advantageously re- 
ferred to. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
To the Editor, §c. 
Sr1r,—A German paper contains a very long 
letter, addressed to the editor by a M. An- 
tony Bernhard, and dated Munich, 3d July 
this year, in which he gives an account. of 
an invention, which he has ultimately ma- 
tured, for raising water or other fluids to any 
height that can be required for any useful 
purposes. From this long letter, which would 
fill about four of your pages, I extract a few 
passages, which will suffice to give some idea 
of the nature of the invention, and the preten- 
sions of the inventor. The theory of his in- 
vention had long been fioating in his mind; 
but many years were spent in experiments to 
reduce it to practice. His first apparatus was 
at length brought to a trial in 1829, at the 
Grand Surrey Canal, near London. This first 
public trial produced a result which, a priori, 
had been declared by every body to be impos- 
sible ; the water being raised to the height of 
seventy feet in a pipe nine inches in diameter. 
Owing to defects and imperfections in the first 
apparatus, the water did not rise in a con- 
tinuous column but in a few cases, and began 
again after some minutes’ interval; these inter- 
vals occurring five or six times in an hour. 
The mass of water raised each time might be 
about fifty cubic feet. M. Bernhard declares 
that he had seen such an apparatus complete 
by M. Ertel, an eminent mechanician. of Mu- 
nich, by which quicksilver was raised to the 
height of 13 feet, which, considering the rela- 
tive specific gravity of water and mercury, is 
equal to raising water to the height of 175 
feet. He is now engaged in erecting an ap- 
paratus on a large scale for raising water, 
which he says will be ready in the next month 
(i. ¢ August this year); and that it will 


height of 60 feet. 

The problem to be solved was—‘‘ To raise 
water, quicksilver, or any other fluid, without 
pone or other mechanical contrivance, to any 

ight required for useful ” This 
problem he. has solved as follows :—** By the 
application of the pressure of the atmosphere, 
as an acting power, to the fluid to be raised ; 
by the application of heat to produce the expan- 
sion, or rarefaction, and thereby a diminution 
of the specific gravity of the fluid, as the body 
to be raised ; and, lastly, by the production of 
a vacuum within the apparatus and above the 
rising column of fluid, to take away the counter 
pressure.” 

This invention M. Bernhard says will en- 
tirely supersede the steam-engine, which he 
says he shall be able to prove, as soon as he can 
make models of the different kinds of apparatus 
which will be necessary to perform the several 
functions of steam-engines. M. B. goes into 
great detail to shew that his invention will be 
attended with a vast saving of expense, time, 
and labour. He complains that though he has 
taken great pains to prove by experiments the 
correctness of his. theory to many professors 
and amateurs of science, and to learned societies 
in Prussia, England, France, and Bavaria, 
none of them, or at least very few, have ac- 
knowledged its accuracy, and no society has 
given him any encouragement. He gives, how- 
ever, the names of several men of rank and 
learning in Bavaria who attended his experi- 
ments, and refers for particulars (among other 
persons) to F. P. Hooper, Esq. Saville Place, 
London. H. E. L. 


PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland. From 
original Paintings by John Fleming; en- 
graved by Joseph Swan. Parts III. and IV. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
Two pleasing Parts of this pleasing publication. 
The lakes illustrated are ‘“* Loch Katrine,” 
* Loch Achray,” “ Loch Vennachoir,” ‘* Loch 
Ard,” ** Loch of Monteath,” and ‘* Loch Lub- 
naig.” We think Mr. Swan patarly happy 
in, communicating lucidity and fluency to his 
water; of which the view of “ Loch Ard” is 
a fine proof. 


Etchings. By C. Read. Close; Salisbury. 
WE have lying before us the last two produc- 
tions of Mr. Read’s etching-point.. They fully 
eonfirm the high opinion which we expressed 
in a recent No. of the Literary Gazette, of that 
gentleman’s taste and feeling. 


Embellishments of the Landscape Annual for 
1832. Jennings and Chaplin. 
We hail this as the first annual splendour that 
we have seen of the present season ; and to the 
admirers of picturesque and classic beauty it 
will, we are persuaded, prove one of the most 
interesting. We believe, however, that it will 
not be ready for the public before the month of 
November. ‘The first and second volumes of 
this elegant work were devoted to the illustra- 
tion of Switzerland and Italy; and to Mr. 
Prout’s masterly pencil, exclusively, the pub- 
lishers resorted for their subjects. With the 
judicious purpose of imparting variety to their 
undertaking, they have in the present instance 
put in requisition the talents of another admi- 
rable landscape painter, Mr. Harding, from 
whose charming drawings the whole of the 








beautiful prints under our notice have been en- 
graved. ‘They comprehend,” to use the lan- 
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broken, beyond the help of repair, by the over-! 
turning of the truck in which it was being 
conveyed to its destination. So much for a 
want of care and regulation in the truck 
system. 

Titles of Distinction! !—A northern paper 
(the Inverness Journal) calls David Wilkie 
“the Scotch Salvator Rosa.” Upon what 
ground, the deponent, sayeth not. 

German Teaching: — We hear from our fo- 
reign correspondent much eulogium on Pro- 
fessor Baron de Fabeck's new method of teach- 
ing the German language, as combining both 
clearness and rapidity. If he is as successful in 
England as he has. been on the continent, the 
result will be fortunate for the admirers of that 
most interesting but difficult language. 

Anecdote of the late Mr. Northeote. — One 
day Sir W. Knighton called upon the veteran, 
(to'whose friendship he had been much in- 
debted before his distinguished connexion with 
his late Majesty), and asked him: * What do 
you know of the Prince Regent ?”” Nothing,” 
said Northcote; ‘* what. should I?” * Wh 
he knows you very well,” said Knighton. 
“ Who says so?” “* Himself.” “ Pooh!” said 
Northcote; “it is only his brag.” 

Coronation Service.~The greater part of the 
prayers used in the Queen’s coronation are 
found in the coronation of Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, who married Ethelwulf, the 
father of Alfred, king of the West Saxons, 
A.D. 856. So that 25 years only are wanting 
to complete 1000 years since they have been 
appropriated to an English queen. — Silver on 
the Anglo-Saxon Coronation Service. 

Decline of Science.— The writer of the 
pamphlet on the Decline of Seience in England, 
which. we.reviewed in our Jast No., 4s Dr. Moll 
of Utrecht. Wé may again thank him, on.this 
personal introduttion, for the justice he has 
done to our national character. 

Goethe. — A. correspondent tells us, that the 
lines we have ascribed to Goethe (ste last two 
Literary Gazettes), ave in reality the. produc- 
tion of Maucroix, atthe age of 80, and only 
copied by the celebrated German poet. Mau- 
croix was.a and historian of some note, 
born at Noyou, 1619." 

Sir W. Scott-— Our illustrious countryman 
is, we learn, about to'take a trip to the Medi. 
terranean, in H. M. 8S. Barham. We have con: 
versed with a friend who dined with him within 
the last week in Edinburgh, and we rejoice to 
hear that he was in good health and spirits. 

How to save Shoes.—In these days ‘of re- 
form and retrenchment, it is not uncommon or 
strange that people should bethink themselves 
ofjlessening expenses in a domestic way, and 
discuss the modes as ardently as our congress- 
men.. Not long since, these were the topics of 
discussion by some half-dozen rubicund-visaged 
politicians assembled at a country bar-room. 
Each one told his story of saving, spun out to an 
inordinate length, and many were the, wonder- 
ments of the assembly, that they met with such 
good success in their experiments. At length 
it. came to the turn of a quizzical, funny old 
genius, who had hitherto remained silent, to 
tall his tale. ‘* Two years since,” said he, ‘* T 
bought. me a new pair of cow-hide shoes; put 
them on, gave them a thorough greasing, places 

away, and let them remain six mo 
I then put them on again, and have not pur. 
c a pair of shoes since, and they-are now, 
nearly as good as new.’ ‘ Wortidrots !” said 
one of the group; ‘* how did-you.make them 
last so long?” “+ Why. J, woxe,boots.”°—Ameri= 





can. 


The Ex-Dey of Algiers, — Hussein dined the 
other day with the president of the i 
at Paris. He was i 
servant, who did not leave him 
repast. In the morning he sent a Message to 
the president to request that his cook might be 
admitted into the kitchen,to prepare -his'dinner. 
The president consented ; and Hussein’s edok 
arrived with a couple of live, fowls, which he 
plunged into boiling water, after having cut 
off their heads and feet. These‘ fowls,: thus 
dressed, and served up, with boiled rice, com- 
posed the whole of the dey’s dinner, In the 
midst of the brilliant set-out of the ministerial 
table, this modest’ dish looked ‘like the emblem 
of fallen power. Hussein affected great disdain 
for all the suctulént” culin compositions 
under which the table groaned; but it is just 
to add, that M. Perier’s other.iguésts liad(no 
appearance of longing for the boiled foils of 
this ‘* barbarian, who: did not know: howi to 
make a good dinner.’’— J'empa. ais Wy 

Societies of Fine Arts.—A Society has, been 
formed at Prague, under the auspices of the Em- 
peror of Austria. Its object is, ** to purchase 
the most successful productions of living native 
artists, and by this means to incite those artists 


| Wits To Parts. 


oe a yo ag mee hing ape and 
+ Maugham, Surgeon. 
Pallas Compenal ; w of Husband and 


False Step, a Novel, is about to appear; and the 
iblical Cabinet Atlas is nearly completed. 

i Quotations from various Authors, in 

nD 


A rage 5 | of 
angen and pars Languages, with English Transla- 
weThe Histoey ee oa Antiauitinn, of F 
i ” ntiquities, of Fram- 
Lnghamy complied fom the best Authorities, by R. Green, 
iison’s American Ornithology, with the continuation 
| by Cr. Buonaparte; her with an Enumeration and 
| Description of the newly ‘overed Species not included 
| in the original works, and copious Notes, by Sir William 
| Jardine, Bart. 
The Author of ** Gertrude” will shortly produce her 
new novel, the Affianced One. 
The fifth volume of the Wintér’s Wreath, for 1932, 
ings, ec. by. celebrated Artists. 
The Sisters’ Budget, a'Goliection of Original Tales in 
Prose and Verse, by of * the Odd Volume,” 
; Writers. 
. a new Annual for 1832; 
;¥@lumes' for the library: with em- 
he Cham 
the 


, an Album ‘of Original Pieces, by Mr. 
Atkinson ublisher. 
ay poetry, Pictures of the Past, is announced 


ir. n. 

highly fnlakot engravlage efter celobrated. paintings by 
engrav. after ra paintin, 
Sit Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Riehter, Wood, aed 
Westall, and other eminent artists, with contributions 
popular writers. 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan, is to be 
i with upwards of sixty humorous designs by 


lum of the 


to activity; and to promote a more extended, vatious comic artists, with facetious contributions by 


taste for the fine arts among the public at 
large.” The mode proposed for effecting this 
excellent purpose is simple“enough.'* The So- 
ciety consists of an unlimited number of mem- 
bers, whose only qualification is. the contri- 
bution of a yearly subscription ‘of eight shil- 
lings. With the fund thus raised, com. 
mittee, appointed by the members, ‘is to pur- 
chase, as far as their resources permit, a 
selection of the works exhibited aunutilly by 
the Royal Academy ; preference being given to 
the efforts of v9 aye unpag#onised ‘herit. 


It will also be at the digcretion of the committee | 7 
to direct works so p ased to be engraved or 


lithographed. A m r may pay two or more 
yearly subscriptions of eight shillings, and for 
each of them he is entitled to two or more 


several writers. 

And another new Annual, illustfated from drawings bi 
Prout, under the title of the Continental Annual, 
forthcoming, uniform in size with his Landscape Annual. 
The literary department, under the superintendence of 
Mr. William Kennedy, is to consist of romantic tales. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mémoires et Souvenirs du Comte Lavallette, 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. sewed. — The Hexandrian Plants, No, I. 2ls. 
sewed, — Standard Novels, No. VIII. Scottish Chiefs, 
Vol. II. 6s. bds.—Hinton’s America, Vol. I. 4to. -3/. 3s. 
bds.; India paper, 5/. 5s. bds.—Polytechtiic Library, 
Vol. I, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Analogies of Organised Being», 
by J. L. Duncan, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Rennell’s Comparative 

phy of Western Asia, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. bds.; 
Atlas to ditto, 4to. 1/. 108, bds.-~—Rennell's: Geographical 
phon, 4to. Maps, 2ls. bds; On the 
aphy of Troy, 4to. 7s. 6d. bds—National Library, 
Vol. XII. Lives of Celebrated Travellers, 12mo, 6s. bds.— 
The qnngelet. y! the author of ** Tales by the O’Hara 
” 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 


Illustration of Xeno; 


‘amily, 








tickets, in the distribution, by lottery, which the| MZ TBOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 


committee directs to be:made aticonvenient pe- 
riods. —We have been informed, that institu- 
tions of a corresponding character exist in other 
continental cities, and that they have proved 
not only a source of high gratification to the 
associates, but inestimably useful in bringing 
forward ‘artists of talent, who, in all human 
probability, would not, otherwise, have been 
included among the chosen few through whose 
penury the genial ray of public patronage 
would have penetrated. We see no reason 
why such an institution should not equally 
prosper under our own sky. 
honour to the generous feelings and expanding 
taste of our fellow-countrymen. 

Impromptu, ascribed to Mr. Croker, on Lord 
John Russell’s complaining that the attendance 
on the Reform Bill had hurt his health ¢ 


Jack and Bill brought im a bill 
To breed a Revolution : 

Bill fell down and cracked his Crown, 
And Jack his Constitution. 


ecm oT RI pac seRs meme mare 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXIK, Sept. 4.) 


Italy’s Romantic Annals are to form ‘the subject of the 

ng peiemanaagane of History, by Charles Mac- 
ie, . 

The ancient Scotch metrical Romance of Sir Gawayn 
and the Grene Knyzt, from a unique MS. preserved in 
theBritish Museum, by Frederic Madden, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 

The Geographical Annual for 1832 is announced for 
publication, uniform with the larger Annuals, and to con- 
tain engravings of all the states, kingdoms, and empires, 
OuThe London Manual of Medical Chymist isi 

e anual o} ¢ comprising 
an interlinear verbal translation of the Pisniadipaie: 





It would do} "57 


Ti 
From 49. 
— 49. 
47. 


a 


oa 


h, and ps3 Pree ot fhe 
ee en eh. 3 » an rnoon of the 2ist, gene- 
nll cl ; rain in the evening of the 19th and 20th, 
and morning of the 2lst. 
Rain fallen, +45 of an inch. 
° CuAaves H, Apans, 
tudess +++ 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitude-.-» 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


wee 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
~What-can-we-do?-. We have given our own opinion 
upon the worty weptionsd in the,following: are we not 
good-natured to give also the opinions of the au- 
thor and his friends ? 

Str,—After the very favourable reception which ‘my 
little work, the Trip to Paris, had received from other 
editors, highly talented, and therefore highly respectable, 
I was surprised to find that you had taken such an unfa- 
vourable notice of it. lam aware it does not rise above 
mediocrity on the scale of literature; but when it has been 
highly complimented by men of lity, not only 

tors of dicals, but by the ji! and enlightened 
senator to whom ‘it is ‘dedicated, I that I am sur- 
prised to find that you should raise such objections to the 
work. You com of time: had your time been 
80 precious, why devote it to me? I am sorry to have 
id shall be careful not to trouble you 





- 19, 1831. 

Ls We can no longer complain of a scarcity of new 
publications, as the variety and extent of our Review 
this week will testify. From this, and the multitude of 
announcements, we trust we may hail a revived activity 
in the book trade. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


HE EXHIBITION of the ETRUSOAN 
MUSEUM is NOW OPEN; 
Vases, Meqaidcsst Gold Ornaments, wtber Cuties, dug 
up on thi of Lucien bog ried 
the Ruins of the — Vitul tia Capital te Aagh y Tuscan 
Empire, which previous to ndati Rome, 
ae Collection of Fine Pictures by Domenichino, Carracci, 
Guido, Titian, » &c. 
To be seen from Ten in the Deeraiag 5 ae Dusk in the Evening, 
at No. 202, Regent 8 
Admiuunen, One Shilling and nd Sixpence. 


‘A RTISTS’ DRAWING SOCIETY, for 
the STUDY of the ANTIQUE, 8 iy 0 STRAND.— 
mister | of the above Society will be for the Autumn 
Quarter on Monday, 3d October next. cuts of Study, from 
7 till 9 o’Clock every Evening. beep ge ere 28s.; per 
Month, 10s. The Collection ortgstons te e foliowing Casts; viz. 
the Achilles—Apollo Belvidere—Young A pollo—Boxers—Gladi- 
ator—Diana robing—Anatomical Figure—Venus de Medicis, Xc. ; 
segues with an important range of Busts and Extremities. 
further information, Persons are oo to apply at the 
Rooms during the Hours of Study, or at the Residence of the 
Decent o Gteheni, 20, — dings, Fetter mans. 


oO TO ARTISTS, “ARCHITECTS, ‘and 
DRAFTSMEN.—Since the death of Mr. Langdon, the 

late surviving Partner of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, the 
utmost attention has been given to the Manufacture of Drawing 
Pencils in Cedar by 8. Mordan and Co., who pledge themselves to 
supply nothing one zoe Camber and Lead ; thereby semnouins 





Drawing Seas 3 ‘an who wish to he me oe fie to the oe es, 
ness of these Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 
Castle Street, Finsbary, which establishment now has the hah 
exclusively, to supply all the Government Offices. 
va — by all the 
United Kingdom. 8. AMordan and Co.’s name is on = Pencil. 


h 





uch Teacher. 
FRENCH GENTLEMAN, who has 
e Years been accustomed to teach French 
Latin ata Seailitery Institution, is desirous of a Situation Pom 
in a Private Family, or in aSchool. He has also some knowledge 
of the oe ay 
Address, M Ales. Longman and Co.’s, Paternoster Row. 


OOKS ELLING BUSINESS.— 

To disposed of, by Private Contract, a respectable 
Bookselling Jeunes in the cits » established upwards of Thirty 
highly valuable Wholesale and 


For further | articulars, apply to Mr. Hodgson, Auctioneer, 
mF Flee t Street. (Ail eters to bs peste} pel id. ) 
TDI NBURGH REVIE Ww. —Advertise- 


ments for —— in the ney A Sheet of No. 207, 





re requested to 
by Saturday, Oct. 1; and ? ectuses, Bills, ‘ke. to be stitched 
in the Number, within a week from that date. Advertisers will 
perceive the advantage of sending their Advertisements and Bills 
early, as they are plaved in the order in which they are received 
by the P. Publishers. 


—————— 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Just meer Sothern ohana Bentley, 
Burlington Street, 





8vo. 
HS 8M UGG@LE R. 
* ” 
» Dp athe of! ee fe rete 


Jacqueline of: Holland. By the Author of 
the «H 


re " dos 3 pole Feak Boos 


“ pea iy prado Se oie Aor tera 


lights. 


The Dutchman’s Fire-side. 


post 8vo. 
Pin Money, by the Authoress of * Women 
as one are; or, the dpa at ofthe Day.” Ind —e post 8vo. 


ot ~ 
the foibles. and aot pr wd of the society meted 
Morning Post. 


Philip A 
By the Author 


In 2 vols. 





v. 
stus ; or, the Brothers in Arms, 
« De L’Orme,” &c. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
le Corbet. By J John Galt, Esq. Author 
of “ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 8 vols. 
“A work of extraordinary ae As a fictitious autobiogra- 
pher, Mr. Galt surpasses every writer, certainly of this day, and 
perhaps of any penta care 


The Young Duke. 
visa Grey.” 8 vols. post 8 

“« The present 
ality, power, and sparkling liveliness, which — the author's 
former work so much the rage with the beau monde. ‘The author 


of Vivian Grey might he pethaps be satel he the Lord Bsron of prose 
fiction.”"—Morning 


Mothers and Danghters ; ; a Tale of the 
Oo Aten Se ans pies rs ai 
cracy of this country. “Spectator. ame 


"By the Author of “ Vi- 


ised by the same origin- 











ae 9) 2 see Works. 


UNT LAVALLETTE’S MEMOIRS. 
“ We would erect a statue to Madame Lavallette. We 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
a ee nee geerEEE REE <r eRe 


THE JOURNAL o of “the ROYAL GEO. 
Guaresset SOCIETY of LONDON, for 1830-1831. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





have Pezueed this Gee try od with much and de- 

light. history of his evasion nam poles © yan wh always - 
in 

pe =. ‘ glor! pters i e history 


Il. 
8d edition, in 2 vols. Ove. wwhth Plates, 
tion, a » eng’ 


Captain Bee A Voyage to the Pacific; 
“aad Poise Vone Voyages undertaken by order 








With a Portrait of Sir T. Lawrence, and an original Portrait of 
Miss Siddons, by Sir T. Sonveaet yenmneved bi by Holl, on the Ist 
will be published, No. IX. price 2s. 6d. of 


HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS, 
oe: ! I. Journal of a Tour in Italy (now first > 

lished), R- R. A 8, Esq.—II. Recollections of Sir T. Lawren 
—Ill. bee my on the Choice of a Subject—IV. Influence of 
ee on the Arts—V. bos Difference in Taste—VI. 
ge No. 7; Educa’ an Artist —VI11. English 





the 
* The most ie ng of the whole series of expeditions to the 
North Pole.”— Quarterly Review. 


Nine Years’ Residence in Abyssinia. 
Nathaniel Pearce. With an Account of his extraordinary he 
Adventures. Written by Himself. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“« An interesting sequel to Bruce’s Travels, and peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, as relating to a country hitherto imperfectly known to 
Europeans.”—Glole 


The Lives of the Piayers, by John Galt, 
° aoe of « Life ot Wiitke’ Ne In 2 vols. post yl 
—Betterto: Nel Gwynn, Mrs. TSatry, Se anf, 
Mrs. Oldticla, Colley Cibber, "Mrs. Centlivre, oe gg Qu 
Garrick, Foote, Macklin, Henderson, Mrs. Bellamy, Mur 
King, Holcroft, G. F. Cooke, Miss Farren, Tete Wilkinson, te 
Baddeley, Emery, Mrs. ore J.P. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, &c. 


Sir Thomas Sammanes’ s Life and Correspond- 
ence. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
*«T he work is inestimable, as a record of one who has immortal- 
ised, by the — of his pencil, the beauties, the statesmen, and 
the learned, of the commencement of the 18th century.”—Sun, 


vi. 
Sir Thomas Monro’s Life. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.R.S.L. New and cheaper edition, with 
Additions, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, price 32s. 
he most important work relating to our vast possessions in 
the East, published for many years. og 


Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
With a beautiful Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. new edition. 
‘ A durable monument to the memory of Sir Humphry Davy, 
ars to the talents of Dr. Paris.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Just received by R. , pay Ne my Great yore Street, 
Lincoln's Ina Fields; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


ARY’S JO URNEY ; a German Tale. 
12mo. 8s. half-bound. 
Newhall’s Letters, proving Lord Temple to 
have been Junius. J8mo. Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
Death of Ugolino; a Tragedy. 8vo. 6s. 


Baylie’s History of New Plymouth. 2 vols. 
8vo. 285. 

Upham’s Mental Philosophy. In 2 vols. 
Bvo. 303. 

Hassler’s _Laaarithmic and Trigonometric 
Tables. 12mo. 14s. 

Pitkin’s History of the United States. In 


2 vols. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


Webster’s Speeches and Forensic Arguments. 


8vo. Portrait, 14s. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Edward Payson. 
8vo. Portrait, 15s. 
“These works are all that remain as memorials of this faithful 





his ears of pe evened soatien. 
men have ever lined oo Prag fom = van 
No. 2, Philadelphia. iiihi 

A Catalogue of American Books may be had 


gratis. 





by hy of the South Sea Islands. 
In 4 vols. price 6s cloth beards, an enlarged and 


porxnestA RSeaoues during a 


Residence of nearly Eight Years in ** . Society and 


Sandwich Islands. 
By WILLIAM BLLIs. 
“ This is the most “interesting work, in all its parts, we have 
ever perused.”—Quarterly Review: 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 





In 18mo. with Engravings, and IN of 2 3s. 


YHE ELEMENTS “of f DRAV G, con- 


taining the First Principles of Light and Avrey Colouring 


and Perspective. 
By G. M. MATHER. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Also, in 12mo. with Seven Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
A Practical Expl anation of the Klements of 
Architecture. For the Use of Dowsing Academies, Mechanics’ 
Institutions, &c. By G. Smit! 


N EXPOSURE of the continued}; 
MISREPRESENTATIONS by KICHARD PHIL- 
» Esq., one of the Editors of the “* Philoso; ~ as poe 
— Annais,” in ae a to vindicate him: 
First Rogeerier 3M 





&c. 
obtained, cae at Messrs. M. 
lers, Edinburgh; and at Baldwis 


ovr ontinued—VIII. National G es Letters to 
the Editor—X. Critical Notices—XI. Misceilanea—XI1. Sir J, 
Reynolds? Discourses, continued. 
M. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and sold 
by all Sovtaalt ers. 


Family Library of French Clas ssics 
OLS. XII. and XIII. of the THEATRE; 
or, Vols. I. _ = of Racine. In 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 7s.; on fine 
Lo ed for “Treatt atl, Wartz, and Co. ~ Soho Square. 


AT AVAL GALLERY of GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL.—The Third Part of this Work, brought 
forward under the immediate Patronage of His Majesty, contain- 
ing Portraits of the most eminent Naval Commanders, with En- 
gravings of celebrated Actions, from Pictures in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, will be published November Ist. With Memoirs, 
PR bagel ones Esq. F. “i 8. F. S.A. 


of 
Parts I. and II. containing Admiral Lord 
Hawke, Lord Bridport, Captain Cooke, Admiral Benbow, the 
Spanish Armada, Admiral Barrington, Admiral Lord Russell, 
Admir~i Blake, Admiral Viscount ‘orrington, and the Battie of 
the Nile, — had of the Publishers, price 12s. 6d. each. 
tins and Lepard, 4, Pall Mall East. 





In foolscap 8vo. “ in ety 


RIGINAL ONGS. 
By noaee?. saben. 
J. Anderson, Edinburgh; J. Burnet, Leith; and Whittaker, 
Treschen, an id Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 1 numerous Plates and Cuts, al. 3s. in cloth, 
TEXSHE TOPOGRAPHY and ANTIQUI- 
TIES of ROME; oad ls Recent Discoveries 
made about = Fone and the Via Sa 
e Rev. RICHARD BURGESS, 
Chaplain to ty Church of England Congregation at Rome, 
and Domestic Chaplain to Lieut.-General the Kight Hon. Lord 


Aylmer. 
Printed for sages Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


OMPLETION of J. MAJOR’ S 

HOGARTH.—The Public and Subscribers to this Work 

are respectfully informed, that the Fourth and concluding 

Part is ready for delivery; and that the Wor, may now - = 
had complete, in boards, price 1. 16s.; or India Proofs, 2 

The pe ire Work contains Fifty-five full Plates, and 13 Vignetses 


ts." —New Monthly Ma- 





on W 
“Itis Cis pulled in ina | COMPARS of Inviting portability, and at a 
cost fro: of pockets. 


gazine. 
John mae eile: aerate ee 


ALPY’S CLASSICAL “LIBRARY; 3 or, 

English Translations of the most valuable Greek and Latin 
Classics; with Biographical Sketches, Notes, Engravings of the 
Authors, Maps, &c- 4s. 6d. each Volume. Small 8vo. bound in 
cloth. 

Bdited and pen monthly, by A. J. Valpy, M.A. 

_ ie umbers sametaes wy nme 
1 Demosthenes and 
Sand 4. Xenophon’ Anal and Crepes. 


Vir, 

0. Fiala’ anil Alndeskbe. 
Facitus. 

P with 50 Eng 


Horace. 
19. Juvenal! and Persius. 
2 to 22. Thuc: 
23. Will commence Plutarch’s Lives. 

Any Author may be had separate. 

« Tf you desire your ven, ough no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best translations 
of the best ‘classical authors.”—Dr. Parr. 

Sold by all ogee per in Town and Country; and may 
be had with the Magazines, &c. 











large vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth, 


A * TREATIS E on ALGEBRAIC 


METRY. 
By as Ther. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of London. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


R. DON’S NEW WORK on GARDEN- 
ING and BOTANY, embelli 


The Third Part will be published on the @d of October. 
in Yeo oot W. T. Clarke; 
Tinted fo C., J+, Gy an ivington ; 
nd Coss Ts Caaett: J. Richardson 5 Jetfers tnd Son; 
win and Cradock ; jooker ; arvey 4 
— “Ss. 3; Sherwood and Co. ; Harding and haperd: 
J.T. Reconely ‘Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 
- Hodgson. 


The First Volume, with a Glossary and 
Indes, may be had complete, price 3/. 12s. in cloth boards. 








cuts. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


jeography and Atlas on a New Plan. 
9d edition, in soya I 18mo. 8s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, em- 
—_— my numerous Engravings, illustrating Manners, 
Curiosities, 


SUDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a 


New Pian; designed to assist the Memory by Comparison 


and Classificatio™ W. C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. ening 
» Geagraphy is accompanied by an Atlas, ing, in 
mum with he Oatlines of Countries, the g Reli- 
ms, Forms ernment, of ‘acupecene ru com- 
ee ve size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates 
te Productions on the Earth. In royal 4to. coloured, 8s. half- 


Jas has been compiled from the best authorities, and 
“ius As the late discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and 
Clapperton. But its principal claim ‘to attention is founded on 
the entire novelty of the plan. Each Map presents, not only the 
geographical outlines of countries, but a tn ong of numbers affixed 
to the mountains, rivers, and cities, which indicate their com- 
parative rank, and enables the student, by reference to the Table 
of Classification, to discover their actual magnitude. The Iso- 
thermal Chart exhibits the climate of different regions, as deter- 
mined by thermometrical observation, with their most i ‘portant 
productions, and presents a striking illustration of the aiversity 
existing in the same latitudes, according to the situation of 

r 
i * the 3 Moral and Political Chart the outlines of each country 
contain a number, shewing its population, and several emblems 
soticatiag & its government, religion, and stafe of civilisation; and 
forms, in effect, a moral picture of the wor id. 
Printed for ene Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whem may be had, 


A complete School hool Catalogue. 


The lath py in 12mo. anatee important Additions, Alterations, 
nd Improvements, by the Rev, G. Oliver, 85, os 
LLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. 
By the late WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. 
Past Master of the Lodge of ametqley. 
By the same Edito 
The Star in the East. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


The Antiquities of Freemasonry. 8vo. 12s. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Health and Longevity. 
H edition, 
HE ART of INVIGORATING and 
PROLONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, 

Wine, Sleep, &c.; or, the Invalid’s Oracle: containing Frotic 

Precepts, pointing out agrecable and effectual Methods to prevent 
and relieve Indigestion, and to regulate and strengthen the 
action of the Stomach and Bowels. ‘Io which is added, the 

Pleasure of making a Will. 
Wineian KITCHINER, M.D. 
Printed for whe wey Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, in 12mo. with numerous Cuts, and 
a Portrait of the Author, 7s. 

The Housekeeper’ 8 Oracle ; or, Art of Do- 
mestic M, System of Carving 
with accuracy and elegance ; Hints ps tr to Dinner Parties ; 
the Art of Managing Servants; and the Economist’s and_Epi- 
cure’s Calendar, shewing the Seasons when all kinds of Meat, 
Fish, Poultry, Game, Vegetables, and Fruits, first arrive in the 
Market, earliest time forced, when most plentiful, when best 
and cheapest. To which are added, a variety of useful and ori- 
gant Reoeipte, 











large vols. 8vo. 39s. 
HE HISTORY of ITALY; from the Fall 
of the Western a to the Commbencennnt of the 
Wars of the sy Revolut 
GEORGE 1 P. PERCEVAL, Esq. 

* For the me. of its style, the generous tine of its senti- 
ments, and, above all, for its faithful reference to original autho- 
rities, this work is certainly a — acquisition to our his- 
torical literature.”—Monthiy Revier 

“ The History of Italy fills upa blank long a = our literature, 
in a way highly creditable to its author.” —Lit te. 

ittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. contains 4 romed a pages ‘of ies ptine, 


BIOGRAPHICAL “DICTIONARY of 
EMINENT PERSONS es all AGES, 
By JOHN GORTON. 

«It is seamed Feet to say cota Disthanary supersedes all the prior 
compilations of the kind; but we have consulted a multitude of 
articles, and have been surprised at the accuracy, versatility, and 
which they exhibit. We must not omit to remark 





In 12mo. the 5th edition, newly arranged and much improved, 
with new Set of Engrawings, 6s. 6d. 
S* LLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary 
Method of Teaching Children ma Spell and Read with 
facility and pleasure. 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS. 


N.B. This edition bitnint a variety of testimonials in favour 
of the system, from some of the most respectable professors of the 
English language, as well as from several parents, whosechildren 
(amused arid interested by this novel mode of instruction) have 
Jearned, in the course of a very few months, to read oorrect)y, and 
vith»perfect ease, the longest and most difficult words. 

“ The object of the useful fittle book re us is to reduce the 
difficulties of learning to read; and the author sets about the task 
in a way that entitles her to the thanks of all mankind. book 
isa Primer—but the child will want no other book ; for whenthis 
is properly thumbed, the pupiJ*will be able to read the Encycio- 
pedia throagh aloud."—Spectator. 

Boxes, with appropriate eusihorts for the amusement of young 
beginners, may be had, tf required, of the Publishers. 
By the same Author, 
Conversations on English Grammar. Tenth 
edition, 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





"The 2a edition, ae = ap with Twenty-nine 


VETERINARY SURGHRY and PRAC- 

hogy, of MEDICINE; or, Farriery taught on a New 
Plan. afami yestise of ely all the Diseases incidental to 
the Horse} the Causes Syimpto: dareapen “toy cheng the most im- 


proved Remediegem: tego fos. the Gaae van 
er 


Author of the** Groom’s Oracle,” &c. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and re Ave Maria Lane. 





MANUAL of ‘MATERIA MEDICA 


and PHARMACY, ng a concise 
the “Articles usedin’ i 
Mode of 





P 





on the vad 
and them; also the Formule 
for the Officinal Preperations of the London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Parisian, American, and most of the C i Ph 
together with a Table of the 
lated from a en French of H. 


bini F eae ‘ 








aoe Medicinal Plants. eene- 
7 ARDS, M.D. and P. VA- 
VaSseu D., and now corrected pted to British 
tice, By JOHN DAVIES, M.R.C.S 
Prnted for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. ‘Ave Maria Lane. 





In 12mo. 6. 6d. 
LAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MAN- 
AGEM -o of ae a with Practical | agen eons 
Essa inciden’ hildren. To which an 
y on Sp’ Salk and Cerebral Irritation, 
By JOHN DARWALL, M.D. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In a Pocket Volume, tl the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 
TH & SECRETARY’S ASSISTAN'T. 
Orie of those useful little books, which, having found 
how serviceable it is for almost daily reference, you mre that 
te could ever do without. This Assistant gives you superscrip- 
‘ons, list of ambassadors and consuls, forms Sm wrens sand me- 
Morials, and other pieces of i wi 
Moclety."~-Literdry /Gasetic, August 2. 
Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria oo 
A Dictbdaby same Author, 3 vols. 12mo. 2)s. ¢! 
of Quotations from ten British 
erg i. Vol. 1. mee from Shak. 
9. 04, erse, 74, Vol. LIT. ditto, in, "ghyme, 








« These volumes aré what they profess to be, and are honest!: 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shak, 
speare and the poets."—Monthiy Review. 


1 
H 





an important recommendation in a bulky book of reference—its 
cheapness, Though far more copious, and carried down to a 
much later period, we believe the work does not exceed the price 
ofthe imperfect repertories of biographies.” —Atlas. 

—— —_— and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


N post 8vo. 12s. cloth lettered 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 
By J. ELMES, 
Surveyor of the Port of London, &c. 

« The object of this work is to describe London, * in the nine- 
teenth wrens ima manner that may at once direct the seeker 
to any street, alley, court, building, &c. It is evidentl; 
the result tof much labour, and is far more useful, bgcause muc'! 
more simple, than any directory | can apd r be. Th accounts of 





ments, &¢. are sufficiently explanatory, and caetiies with care 
and attention. We accept the pledge of Mr. Elmes, whose name 
has been often honourably before the public, as a guarantee for 
the accuracy of the vdlume.”-—New Monthly Magazine, April. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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